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furter Zeitung, German National Socialist Daily 
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translation the cream of overseas journalism 
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famous, prove that this ‘‘eye-witness’’ method 
gives the truest, most LIVING picture of world 
events, personalities, literature and art. 
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Contributors’ Column 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Pan American Union approaches, and 
discussion of Canada’s membership will again be of timely impor- 
tance. Horace DonaLD CRAwFoRD is a free lance writer who has 
interested himself in this question. He is the director of journalism at 
Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 


Maup Howe EL.tiott was born in 1854 the daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe, and, as is evident from the article in this issue, her long life has 
been a colorful one. Married to John Elliott, her career developed 
along with his. She has had published a good many books, most of 
them biographies or personal narratives. In 1917 she was awarded 
with Julia E. Richards the Pulitzer Prize for The Life of Julia Ward 
Howe. She has been decorated with the Golden Cross of the Re- 
deemer (Greek), and is honorary president of the Society of the Four 
Arts (Palm Beach). Her last book Uncle Sam Ward and His Circle, was 
published in 1938. 


The well known businessman who is president of the Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation is also a distinguished lawyer. WENDELL 
L. WILLkiE commenced law practice in 1916 when he was admitted 
to the Indiana Bar. He is chairman of the board and a director of 
Consumers Power Co., and a director of the Southern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Co., of Central, Illinois. Mr. Willkie is now a member 
of the bar of New York City. 


For the last eight years ARTHUR HERMAN WIzson has been a professor 
of American and English literature, and he is the Chairman of the 
Department of English at Susquehanna University. He is the director 
of the summer school of that institution and editor of its faculty’s 
journal of research articles. In 1935 he had published a book called 
A History of the Philadelphia Theatre, 1835 to 1855. 


CHARLES PERGLER appeared in the NortH AMERICAN REvIEW be- 
fore, when he wrote about the impression made by America on 
foreigners. He was prominent in Czecho-Slovakian affairs under 
Masaryk, but is now an American citizen. Mr. Pergler practices law 
in Washington, D. C. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN vii 


The sketch on Robert Jackson is the third that KARL ScuRIFTGIESSER 
has written for us. There are rumors in Washington that, if Frank 
Murphy goes to the Supreme Court, Jackson will be made Attorney 
General. So information on this colorful figure is doubly interesting. 


Grace Apams’ book, Workers on Relief, has just recently been pub- 
lished. Much research went into the book which is primarily con- 
cerned with personal cases. ‘‘Pinocchio on the Dole” is a by-product. 
Epwarp Hutter has written extensively for the magazines on social 
and psychological problems. 


The former journalist RicHARD WARREN has appeared before in this 
magazine. He has been free lancing for some years. 


ALLAN ANGorFrF was born in Boston and graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity. He has worked on Boston and New York newspapers. He was 
a contributing editor of The World Over: 1938 and is serving in the 
same capacity for The World Over: 1939. “A Matter of Character’’ is 
his first published story. 


For six years FRANK N. TRAGER was an instructor in philosophy at 
Johns Hopkins University. He soon branched off into labor problems 
and was with the Labor Relations Division of the Resettlement Ad- 


ministration. Last year he conducted a column on labor relations in 
Social Frontier. His articles on world affairs, economics and politics 
have been published widely, in the Socialist Review and elsewhere. He 
is now the director of Radio Book Service. 


Tuomas D. Horton is a nom de plume. 


EArt HENDLER is a graduate of Rutgers. His poetry has been pub- 
lished in that school’s The Antho and in Literary America. 


Mary N. S. WuirTetey has had her poems appear in Poetry and 
Harper’. 
FRANCES FRost is a well-known poet, and her novel brought success. 


CHARLES Epwarp EaTon is now at Harvard working on his Ph.D., a 
student of Robert Frost and Robert Hillyer. 


RICHARD PETTIGREW, WALTER LEuBA, ROBERT HERRIDGE, ROBERT 
Averett and Paut BARTLETT are all making their marks in literature, 
deservingly, to judge from each’s verse as represented here. 
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‘name writers’ will make it one of the most memorable events 
in the history of American publishing. 
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Quarterly Comment 


LEST WE FORGET 


Up TO THE ACTUAL OUTBREAK Of the current, the thirty- 
second, European war the attitude of the average man in 
the street regarding an eventual American participation 
in the fray was defeatist. The majority wanted to keep 
out, but at the same time, according to the Gallup Poll of 
last July, most of that same majority “feared America 
might be drawn into the war.” 

In many responsible quarters that fear still exists. Why? 

For one thing, there is an alarming repetition of cer- 
tain set clichés that were used to marked effect in this 
country a quarter of a century ago. When one attempts 
to run down the basis of these fears one finds that they 
rest in certain mass beliefs, beliefs so firmly planted in the 
public mind that to question any one of them is like 
questioning Christianity itself. 

First of all, there is the theory that England in some 
manner is fighting America’s war. America’s first line of 
defense, we are repeatedly assured, is the British navy. 

If we ask defense against what, we are told (1) defense 
against attack and (2) defense of our foreign trade. 

If this type of argument does not sway us, we are re- 
minded that the war is really not over economic issues, 
but rather for the survival of decency and democracy. 

That is what we were told twenty-five years ago. That 
is what we are being told today. 
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Suppose, however, in the light of our experiences 
twenty-five years ago we survey, as cold-bloodedly as 
possible, the facts. Suppose we try to discover just what, 
if anything, the present war means to us, and what we 
will profit or lose on the outcome, whatever it may be. 
Let us forget for the moment the myth of England’s high 
idealism, and get down to bedrock. Let us forget the 
bitter repugnance with which we, as free Americans, 
view the governments and leaders of Russia and Ger- 
many. 

We have viewed other leaders and other govern- 
ments with equal disfavor in the past. But within the 
borders of our own United States, the Governor of one 
state may look with justified scorn on the political meth- 
ods prevailing in a neighboring state. Not since the Civil 
War have we gone to war as a result, however. 

Indeed, certain political historians maintain that 
people get the kind of government they deserve. Be that 
as it may, it is not our place to decide which of a group of 
nations — with pointedly similar ideas of world power — 
should dominate Europe. 

It is at this point that we are usually reminded that 
once the gangster hordes of Hitler and Stalin have con- 
quered Europe, the next step will be the invasion of 
America. 

The more hysterical of our war-mongers envisage an 
actual physical invasion of our shores. Others, more com- 
mercially and practically minded, speak of an invasion of 
our world-wide interests. 

Let us dispense with the dangers of an armed invasion 
first. Let us consider briefly the state of belligerent na- 
tions at the close of a long drawn-out war. Both the con- 
querors and the conquered are in a state of collapse; and 
that exhaustion extends to every phase of national life. 
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One has only to look back twenty years ago to the close 
of the first World War to discover how little tangible 
strength remains even to victorious nations. Following 
November 11th, 1918, the allied armies were in no posi- 
tion, either physically or from the standpoint of morale, 
to engage in any new, stupendous attempt at conquest, 
particularly any attempt that entailed the sending of 
forces overseas. 

Nevertheless, certain of our domestic interventionists 
pointedly remind us that 1939 is not 1918. They cite the 
new military weapons that have been perfected in the 
past decade, particularly the bombers. We must help 
Britain and France with all our resources if necessary, we 
are told, because in so doing we are actually defending 
our own territory. If we let them down, allowing the 
Nazi hordes to trample them, we will be so much the 
weaker when Hitler attacks us. Upholders of this view- 
point even talk about New York and other cities being 
destroyed by huge bombers, and the extreme interven- 
tionists have even thought about the possibility of a 
German expeditionary force landing in either Canada or 
Mexico for the ultimate purpose of attacking the United 
States. 

This, obviously, is a discussion for military experts. 
However, it might here be pertinent to cite briefly several 
experts. It was Rear Admiral Cook who told a United 
States Senate committee, “I do not think any fleet could 
ever make landing in effective force on our coast, whether 
we had a navy or not, provided there are enough shore- 
based aircraft available. . . . I do not think any think- 
ing person ever feels that any nation can successfully 
invade our country leaving out aircraft or anything 
else.” 

The head of the American fleet during the last war, 
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Admiral William S. Sims, had this to say: “No foreign 
power or group of powers can operate across the ocean 
and stand in combat with the American Navy and 
planes operating from home bases.” Admiral Yarnell, 
who knows Asiatic waters and the Japanese naval 
strength well, has said that Japan, which still has a much 
smaller fleet than the United States, would need one 
double the size of the present American fleet to hope for 
any success in a battle with the Americans. Admiral 
Leahy, the former Chief of Naval Operations, told Con- 
gress the same thing, and Rear Admiral W. W. Phelps 
has said that “there is no possibility ever of any hostile 
attack on either of our coasts.” 

For those who still have fears, it must be added that 
armies would have to come here with more than men; 
they would have to come equipped with rifles, machine 
guns, tanks, cannon, barges, cranes, all kinds of ammuni- 
tion and thousands of tons of other essential supplies. 
During the world war we tried to land 50,000 tons of 
supplies daily in France. That was considered essential 
to the A.E.F. But we were never able to land more than 
25,000 tons. All of which seems to prove that General 
Smedley Butler was not so far wrong when he said that 
there aren’t enough ships in all the world to bring to the 
shores of the United States enough men and supplies 
seriously to menace the United States. 

The fear of attack from the air is always brought up 
when arguments for huge defenses and intervention like 
those we have already cited fail to convince the skeptical. 
Here again such experts as Major George Fielding Eliot, 
General Hagood and others say that our fears are ground- 
less. 

Of course a few planes could drop bombs on some of 
our coastal cities, but what aggressor nation would 
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undertake the job? Such bombs might do some damage, 
but would in no way attain any enemy objectives, and 
the few bombs dropped would be at enormous expense to 
the would-be aggressors. 

An airplane has a limited range of activity, and after 
that it must return to its home base for fuel and supplies. 
This range is at present said to be about 3,000 miles, 
which means that if enemy bombers could take off from 
carriers at sea, they would have to be at least 1,500 miles 
from the United States coast. There is no reason to expect 
that those carriers would be permitted to stay that close 
to our shores unmolested by our own navy, but even 
assuming that, the fact remains, as Major Eliot has said 
regarding an attack on New York, “the number of planes 
required for continuity of effort rises to astronomical 
figures.”” And unless there is “continuity of effort,” which 
means enormous expense, there can be no possibility of 
anything approaching serious damage by planes drop- 
ping bombs. We are, therefore, says Major Eliot, “‘im- 
mune from direct attack by the weapons of the air. . . .” 


IT SEEMS TO BE ACCEPTED generally that England’s vic- 
tory in the present war will not only insure the continu- 
ance of America’s foreign trade, but will at the same time 
in some mysterious manner make that continuance a 
profitable one. Conversely, it is argued that Great Brit- 
ain’s defeat will seriously embarrass America’s economic 
future. 

Just how much basis of fact is there in this reasoning? 
How much does our foreign trade depend on Great 
Britain’s remaining mistress of the seas? 

Just as the technique of modern warfare has changed 
radically, so has the technique of acquiring and main- 
taining foreign trade relations. Hitherto, force — that is, 
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armed power —has played a major part in foreign 
trade. It was force that blasted wide the Open Door in 
the Far East, and force that kept it open. Today that is 
not true. Presupposing that a peace was possible tomor- 
row, with Great Britain emerging once again victorious, 
there is nothing to stop Germany’s continuing to barter 
and trade in blocked marks, Japan’s continuing to under- 
sell us in South America, and Great Britain’s trying by 
every means within her power to regain her lost foreign 
markets. Just as man-power alone is no longer the de- 
ciding factor in modern warfare, so control of the seas in 
peacetime is no longer a deciding factor in foreign 
trade. 

Exactly how important is this foreign trade anyway? 
In the most prosperous — as well as disastrous — year in 
American history, 1929, our foreign trade represented 
less than ten percent of our national income. 1917, a war 
year with exports at an incredible high, with every fac- 
tory and industry in the country running almost con- 
tinuously, with farm products finding ready markets at 
high prices, was certainly an exception, but even that 
year foreign trade accounted for only twelve percent of 
our national income. Today our foreign trade hovers 
around five percent. Up until the outbreak of the current 
war it was headed slowly downward. That downward 
trend has ceased, and there is now some increase, but 
even the most enthusiastic of foreign trade experts have 
as yet made no claim about the coming war boom ab- 
sorbing ten or twelve million unemployed. 

There are other, even more pertinent, facts which 
should not be overlooked in discussing our foreign trade 
and its relationship in European affairs. Europe once 
accounted for almost three-quarters of all our foreign 
trade. Today that trade has shrunk to forty percent. In 
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the meantime Canada and Newfoundland account for 
thirty-two percent of our foreign trade. Latin America, 
with its twenty separate nations and hundred million 
people, in 1938 provided us with twenty-three percent of 
our imports and absorbed but sixteen percent of our 
exports. 

Thus it seems fairly obvious that if more United 
States’ energy than is now being used were expended in 
increasing the tremendous potentialities of Latin Ameri- 
can trade, our European trade would become of negligi- 
ble importance. Too negligible, at any rate, to go to war 
about. 

One other important factor is consistently overlooked 
in any discussion of foreign trade with Europe. That is the 
hard fact that most of the great nations of the world, 
including the peace-loving “democracies,” have during 
the past decade lagged not so far behind Hitler and 
Mussolini in attempting to achieve self-sufficiency. Most 
European nations intend, in normal times, to import 
from, the United States as few American products as 
their economies will allow. Nations heretofore largely 
agricultural are — or were, until the outbreak of the 
current war — becoming more and more industrialized 
without sacrificing greatly their agriculture. This means 
that inevitably the United States will be forced to read- 
just its program and expectations of future foreign trade 
with Europe. It might be just as well to begin to plan 
now. 

Nevertheless, a sizable group of economists are today 
repeating in magazine articles and pamphlets many of 
the same arguments advanced in 1917: that a continued 
neutrality is an economic liability and danger; that for- 
eign trade must be protected at all costs, even if that 
cost is war. 
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Certainly it would seem unwise to base any plan for a 
future prosperity on a foreign trade maintained by armed 
force. And in the long run it is obviously too expensive, 
as British taxpayers, high and low, have found to their 
sorrow. 


IF, THEREFORE, WE REMAIN ALOOF from this current 
European war because we feel that neither our territory 
nor our trade are sufficiently in danger, what then of our 
so-called “‘moral’’ obligations? Whenever there is a war 
in any part of the world, a sizable and familiar group of 
partisans always appears to tell America that she too is in 
danger, that Western civilization is threatened, that 
democracy is at stake, that we cannot be selfish, and that 
we must not stand idly by, that there are some things 
more important than life itself. We heard it regarding 
Spain, and Ethiopia, and China. What were formerly 
isolated voices have now become a resounding communal 
chant. 

In the first weeks of the present war, Bishop Manning 
of New York told his congregation at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine that “our sympathies, our moral 
support and whatever aid we can rightly give at this 
time must be with those who at untold cost to them- 
selves are upholding the principles and ideals of human 
life in which we believe.” The Bishop then went on to 
say that “supreme moral and spiritual issues” were at 
stake and “‘it is not only justifiable but our bounden duty 
to use force for the restraint of the wrongdoer. . . . We 
all want peace, but right is more important than peace. 
. . . The issues in this war affect vitally the future of 
practically all peoples throughout the world and they 
directly affect our life and future as a nation. . . . The 
world is threatened with something far more terrible 
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than was ever threatened by Genghis Khan or any 
world conqueror. The issue is as to whether totalitarian- 
ism with its barbarous and inhuman despotism, its 
anti-God philosophy, and its declared war on Christian- 
ity, is now to dominate the world and shape the lives of 
men.” 

These phrases have a faintly and uncomfortably 
familiar ring. They sound, in fact, like the Spring of 1917 
when, on March 11th, ““War Sunday” was celebrated, 
and in flag-draped pulpits the pastors of New York, men 
of peace, sounded the call to arms. 

The technique of arousing and stimulating neutral 
sympathies has not changed in twenty-five years. To 
speak of the “spiritual issues” at stake in Europe today is 
on a par with discussing the “spiritual” difference be- 
tween rape and seduction. It is an over-simplification to 
blame the current European embroglio on Hitlerism. 
Yet that is precisely what is being done, and will continue 
to be done, day in and day out, by the non-neutral 
Anglophiles who failed to learn from the experience of 
the first World War. 

It is well to remember the propaganda by which 
American aid was enlisted in the previous World War. 
The idea that that war was a holy war, a struggle of vir- 
tue versus iniquity, proved extremely efficacious, as 
everybody now knows. 

But it is even more fo the point to recall that just a 
month before we entered the last World War, Ambassa- 
dor Walter Hines Page said, ““Perhaps our going to war 
is the only way in which our pre-eminent trade position 
can be maintained and a panic averted.” 

But our pre-eminent trade position wasn’t main- 
tained. 

Nor was a panic averted. Rather, within three years of 
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the World War’s closing we had the panic of 1921-22, 
to be followed less than a decade later by the biggest, 
the most tragic and long drawn out panic in American 
history. 

Already we know the cost of engaging in a European 
war. But we are still paying the cost of Europe’s last 


peace. 
JosepH Hitton SmyTH 




















The Value of a Canadian-American Axis 


Should Canada Join 
Pan America? 


By HORACE DONALD CRAWFORD 


AR-SCARES EMANATING in twinge after twinge from 

political nerve centers of Europe and Asia make us 
appreciate as never before the harmony and peace among 
nations of North, Central and South America. Border 
lines bristling with armaments beyond the Atlantic and 
Pacific make us realize the advantages of living in a part 
of the world where international boundaries are simply 
legal lines between friendly neighbors. Failures of the 
League of Nations to settle disputes in Europe make us 
keenly aware that for half a century there has been de- 
veloping in the Western Hemisphere a codperative inter- 
national organization devoted to helping peoples of all 
American nations increase their commerce, industry, 
agriculture and creative arts, and their understanding 
and appreciation of one another. 

In its fiftieth anniversary year, the Pan American 
Union is stronger and more highly respected than at any 
time in its interesting history. We can look upon it today 
as the world’s most successful experiment in coéperative 
internationalism. 

Why does our neighbor to the North, Canada, remain 
a non-member of this Pan American movement? 

I asked that question in interviews with high officials in 
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Washington and Ottawa. Others have asked it at various 
times. Statesmen, professors and occasionally writers 
have discussed its pros and cons, but no one has trans- 
lated the idea into positive action. 

At the 1939 conference on Canadian-American Affairs 
held last June at Canton, N. Y., the issue was debated 
anew. Excerpts from arguments presented give an idea 
of the varied sentiments still persisting on the subject: 

“Canada should immediately join the Pan American 
Union.” 

“It is the first time in American history that the best 
minds and hearts of this country are united on the vital 
question of national security.” 

“Canada might join the Union if the United States 
moves toward the center of world affairs, but she will not 
do so as a gesture toward isolation.” 

“Canada’s interests in South America compete with 
those of the United States and she does not need the Pan 
American Union to further them.” 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah raised the question 
directly: ““Why cannot Canada bend a little and partici- 
pate in one of the greatest friendly developments between 
nations the world has seen?” he asked. ““Why should 
Canada not become a party to our Pan American trea- 
ties? Canada benefits indirectly from the deliberations of 
the Pan American Union. Why does she not occupy the 
chair reserved for her?” 

So certain were officials of the Pan American Union 
thirty years ago that the Dominion would soon become a 
member that Canada’s coat of arms was built into the 
Pan American Building in Washington. But after all this 
time, Canada’s policy still adheres to a laissez faire atti- 
tude, matched by a similar let-George-start-it policy on 
the part of Pan American nations. 
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JouHN BARRETT, FORMER director general of the Pan 
American Union, believed that all obstacles to Canada’s 
membership were removed in 1926 when Canada for the 
first time appointed a minister to the United States. At a 
Pan American Commercial Congress in New York, Bar- 
rett raised this question: “‘Will the United States and the 
twenty Governments of Latin America, now forming the 
Pan American Union at Washington, invite Canada to 
join this union, which is practically a Pan American or 
Western Hemisphere League of Nations?” 

Mr. Barrett explained that at the time the Pan Ameri- 
can building was erected in Washington he suggested to 
Elihu Root, then secretary of state and chairman, ex 
officio, of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, that “we should look into the future and consider 
the entrance of Canada into the Union and so prepare 
decorations and wordings which could not be easily 
changed later on. After consideration and consultation 
not only with President (Theodore) Roosevelt, but with 
eminent Latin American statesmen, he instructed me, 
first, to place the escutcheon of Canada in the patio or 
court alongside those of the United States and the other 
American countries; second, to include a Canadian panel 
in the bronze frieze of the Governing Board room and, 
third, to have made a chair carrying the name ‘Canada’ 
for the Governing Board or Council Table.” 

You can stand today in the palm-filled patio, listening 
to the bright-plumaged and strutting macaws squawk 
their greetings, and see Canada’s escutcheon tiled into 
the patio wall. Oldtimers about the Union building will 
tell you they think ‘Canada’s chair is stored away some- 
where.” 

I went to the spacious Canadian embassy in Washing- 
ton and talked at some length with Sir Herbert Marler, 
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Canadian minister to the United States. Sir Herbert is a 
large man, polite and genial. He told me he had been in 
Washington for twenty-one years. He explained that 
Canada’s first embassy had been the one at Washington, 
but since then others were opened at London, Paris and 
Brussels. 

Sir Herbert had just received from Ottawa the latest 
statement by Prime Minister Mackenzie King regarding 
the Canadian government’s attitude toward Canada’s 
relations with the Pan American Union. I had been in- 
formed previously in Ottawa that the Prime Minister 
would make such a statement before Parliament. Sir 
Herbert was hesitant to add anything to Mr. King’s 
views, but kindly invited me to copy the Prime Minister’s 
words from the official record. Sir Herbert did inform me, 
however, that Canada’s connection with the British Em- 
pire was no obstacle to his government’s willingness to 
become a member of the Pan American Union. 

Officials at the Pan American Union and at the United 
States State Department told me that Prime Minister 
King’s statement, made before the House of Commons 
at Ottawa on March 30, 1939, was the best and most 
complete summary of the situation in existence. I take 
the liberty, therefore, of giving you Mr. King’s direct 
words: 

In these times of lessening distances, between continents as well as 
countries, there is a larger America in which Canadians are becoming 
increasingly interested. During recent months it was in fact suggested 
in many quarters that Canada should be represented at the eighth 
international conference of American states, held at Lima, Peru, in 
December. I can assure the house that the government shares the 
view of the importance of our relations with the score of other na- 
tions which have become established in this Western Hemisphere. 
On geographical grounds alone, we could not be uninterested in de- 
velopments affecting their welfare and security. We realize that in 
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many cases these peoples are facing problems similar to those that 
Canadians have to meet, and that the solutions they have found, or 
are striving for, have significance for us. In the economic field, our 
trade relations are important and are capable of extensive increase. 

So far as the specific suggestion of participation in the Lima con- 
ference is concerned, I may recall that we are not a member of the 
Pan American Union, and consequently could not have been invited 
to attend, since in accordance with established rules, the President of 
Peru sent invitations only to members of the Union. Moreover, as 
honorable members are aware, Canada could not become a member 
of the Pan American Union unless and until the constitution of that 
body was altered, since at present its membership is restricted to 
“American republics.” . . . 

There are, however, somewhat technical considerations. It would 
be possible to propose or have a friendly member propose that the 
necessary adjustments should be made in the constitution and pro- 
cedure of the Union to make our membership possible. Public opin- 
ion in favor of some such course has undoubtedly increased in recent 
years. I do not, however, consider that it has yet become sufficiently 
widespread, or sufficiently informed and matured, to warrant imme- 
diate steps in that direction. It is a possibility which should be given 
consideration in the future, along with other means, trade and gov- 
ernmental, of bringing about closer relationships between our 
country and those countries which are destined to play an increas- 
ingly significant part in the world’s affairs. 

Mr. King’s official interpretation of Canada’s status 
regarding the Pan American Union deserves a close analy- 
sis, because it concerns the future relationships of ap- 
proximately 250,000,000 people on the American conti- 
nents. 


CANADIANS ARE COMPELLED by circumstances of the times 
to concern themselves more and more with international 
affairs. Geographical location (Canada is Western 
Europe’s shortest route to the Orient) causes Canadians 
to peer anxiously through both their Atlantic and Pacific 
windows. They are being bombarded with Fascist and 
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Communist propaganda, along with the Pan American 
nations. Canada, like the United States, has two vast 
coast lines to consider and defend. Like her southern 
neighbor, Canada has a Japanese population problem in 
the West. Like all the republics of the Americas, Canada 
is realizing that as a nation approaches democratic free- 
dom and independence it must assume new responsibili- 
ties — especially those of international relations. 

Canada is a comparatively new nation. Her confedera- 
tion of provinces did not take place until after our Civil 
War terminated. Even today her nine provinces stretch 
only along her southern half. Much of her great north- 
land remains uncharted, almost unexplored, territory. 
Her entire population totals only that of the combined 
cities of New York and Chicago, and these people are 
scattered over a nation larger in area than the United 
States. 

Canada has suffered severely during the depression. 
Unemployment has been great in a nation whose chief 
wealth is its unexploited natural resources. Canada is by 
necessity becoming trade conscious, and in this regard, 
too, opportunities lie southward. And Canadians are 
wondering about Canada’s foreign relations. Could she 
defend herself? Would the United States defend her? 

Canadians, like all peoples of the Western Hemisphere, 
are waking up to the fact that the destinies of the Amer- 
icas depend on the ability of peoples in the Americas to 
live peacefully, codperatively and profitably among 
themselves. Trade is necessary for their mutual pros- 
perity. If their trade is to develop, their peoples must 
have political security and confidence in the other na- 
tions. To have these, their peoples must understand each 
other, realize their common problems, appreciate their 
economic and cultural differences. 
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Prime Minister King put his finger directly on the 
major key to harmonious relations among the Americas 
when he designated “public opinion.”” Whether Cana- 
dian public opinion has developed sufficiently to warrant 
immediate steps to bring Canada into the Pan American 
Union is a matter of personal opinion; some of us would 
differ with Mr. King on this point. The Prime Minister, 
however, left the door wide open in asserting that the pos- 
sibility deserves careful consideration in Canada and all 
the Americas. Canadians know that Pan American na- 
tions cannot “play an increasingly significant part in the 
world’s affairs” without those affairs bearing an impor- 
tant influence on the future development of Canada. 

Public opinion is the most powerful force to be con- 
sidered in the domestic or international relations of any 
nation. Ever since President Benjamin Harrison called 
James G. Blaine as his secretary of state, and the latter 
convoked the First International Conference of American 
States on October 2, 1889, in Washington, the develop- 
ment of the Pan American Union has been a story of 
educating public opinion. 

Back in 1906 when Dr. L. S. Rowe, now director gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union, was a professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, he addressed a special session 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
in Philadelphia: 

“With each succeeding conference,” he told his lis- 
teners, “the machinery through which the American re- 
publics express their united will is becoming more deli- 
cate in its adjustment and more effective in promoting 
that mutual understanding upon which the peace and 
prosperity of this continent rest. 

“To us in the United States, these conferences have 
been of inestimable educative value. They have con- 
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tributed more than any other factor toward a more defi- 
nite formulation of our policy in American affairs, and 
they have made us see more clearly that our position on 
this continent involves not only rights, but also grave 
responsibilities.” 

Canadian statesmen, now that Canada is standing on 
her own feet as a nation, are realizing that with rights go 
“‘grave responsibilities.” Every nation in the Americas 
faces the serious matter today of educating its public 
opinion to the problems, values and opportunities in 
coéperative effort. Canada is not exempt from a réle in 
this continental responsibility. Canadians know they 
must make momentous decisions, and a /aissez faire atti- 
tude regarding the Pan American Union will not long 
suffice. 

John Barrett, then director of the Pan American 
Union, told a Springfield, Mass., audience in 1918 that 
while Canada’s status as a dependency of Great Britain 
caused it at that time to remain outside the Union, he 
believed steps would be taken shortly after peace was 
declared to include Canada in the Union. The World 
War, he added, had done more to develop the solidarity, 
mutuality and codperation of nations in the Western 
Hemisphere than any other event since President Monroe 
declared his famous Doctrine. 

Four years earlier, at the beginning of the World War, 
Mr. Barrett asserted in an article in The Saturday Evening 
Post: ““The United States faces today the greatest re- 
sponsibility and opportunity in the history of its recent 
foreign relations. A new era is dawning, a Pan American 
era. The countries of Central America and South 
America are coming into their own and will stand for 
years in the spotlight of the international stage.” 

Mr. Barrett’s prediction of twenty-five years ago has 
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come true. We are living today in the forenoon of that 
Pan American era. It is the brightest and most cheerful 
thing on the political horizons of the world. 


In 1925 rT WAS SUGGESTED that conditions had changed so 
much since Canada’s entrance in the Pan American 
Union was first proposed that obstacles had largely dis- 
appeared. One writer suggested that “‘when Canada’s ad- 
mission to the Union . . . was first broached, it would 
have been virtually tantamount to the admission of 
Great Britain.” Canada’s position has changed so greatly 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations, he added, “‘that 
no such reason against Canada’s admission could be ad- 
vanced today.” 

The question of Canada’s admission was discussed on 
both sides in 1927. A Commission of Jurists meeting at 
Rio de Janeiro conferred on its legal aspects. It was re- 
ported to have been discussed informally by the Govern- 
ing Board of the Union itself. The Canadian Senate at 
Ottawa broached the subject in March of the same year. 

Canada’s admission was to have been deliberated upon 
at the Sixth International Conference of American States 
at Havana. There was some question as to whether 
Canada was ‘“‘an American State” in the same sense as 
were members of the Union. Views of the United States 
Government were reported to favor Canada’s eligibility 
for membership inasmuch as she has been accepted as a 
member of the League of Nations. Furthermore, the 
United States government viewed favorably the possi- 
bility of Canada being invited into the Union at that 
1928 conference. 

The Havana conference closed, however, without the 
question being formally raised. Even then it was a matter 
of everyone waiting for another to take the initiative. 
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Canada had made no request that her membership be 
considered. The United States delegates felt it inadvis- 
able to take the initiative in moving Canada’s admission. 
They went to the conference, however, with instructions 
to second such a motion if it were made by a Latin 
American delegate. The motion was not made. 

In 1932, William Fisher of San Francisco wrote a letter 
to the editor of Chile Pan Am, setting forth the issue in 
clear-cut language. In part he wrote: 


The Pan American movement would be materially strengthened 
if the Dominion of Canada were to participate in it on the same basis 
as all other countries of the American Continent. No gesture would 
serve better to create a friendlier spirit on the part of the Latin 
American members of the Pan American Union, than to have the 
United States propose that Canada become a member of the Union 
at Washington, and that everything done hereafter in the name of 
Pan America be made to include the Dominion. The qualifying facts 
as regards Canada for such action would be: first, that she is on the 
American continent; and second, that she is to all intents and pur- 
poses a free and independent nation. . . 

Canada in the Pan American Union would mean a stronger 
Union, a strengthening of the ties that bind the United States to 
Latin America and to Canada, a step in the direction of world peace 
and coéperation. 


At the Seventh International Conference of American 
States at Montevideo in 1933, Canada’s membership 
issue was actually discussed. A delegate from Chile an- 
nounced that representatives from his country had re- 
ceived instructions to support any proposal that Canada 
form part of the Pan American Union. The matter was 
in the hands of the Eighth Committee of the Conference. 
A delegate from Ecuador suggested that Canada be in- 
vited to participate in future conferences. The Commit- 
tee merely adopted a resolution recommending that the 
Pan American Union study the desirability of permitting 
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states not members of the Union to adhere to treaties and 
diplomatic conventions signed at Pan American confer- 
ences. 

The delegate from Equador endeavored to have the 
Eighth Committee go on record as favoring the inclusion 
of Canada in the Union. A delegate from Peru, however, 
explained that although he considered it desirable that 
Canada form part of the Pan American Union, he did not 
favor the proposal before the Committee. The mere fact 
that Canada’s membership possibilities had been dis- 
cussed at the Seventh Conference, according to the Peru 
delegate, was sufficient, because the Canadian govern- 
ment, in the light of that fact, ‘‘can take the initiative.” 

In 1933, therefore, the issue was carried to Canada’s 
doorstep. 


CANADA’S MEMBERSHIP was not brought up at the Lima 
conference last winter. The issue is at a standstill be- 
cause each side is waiting for the other to make the first 
move toward an invitation. Some officials expressed the 
view to me that if Canada is really interested in becoming 
a member, she will make that fact officially known. 
Canadian officials told me in effect that Canada hesi- 
tated to indicate a desire for membership until she had 
received an official invitation. 

My own view is that benefits would be so great mutu- 
ally if Canada became a member of the Pan American 
Union that there never will be a better time for this im- 
portant diplomatic step to be taken than in the months 
immediately ahead as the Pan American Union ap- 
proaches its fiftieth anniversary. 

Pan American Union services to its members are today 
encompassing the realms indicated by Elihu Root thirty- 
three years ago. Last January the First American Confer- 
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ence on Intellectual Coéperation was held at Santiago, 
Chile, marking a significant step toward closer intellec- 
tual codperation throughout the Western Hemisphere, 
and more recently still was held the First Inter-American 
Travel Congress at San Francisco. Canada, significantly, 
sent delegates to this conference. Machinery was set up 
to encourage travel throughout the Americas and the 
Dominion of Canada. The next travel conference was 
arranged to meet at Mexico City in 1941. Bruce Mac- 
Namee, chief of the new United States Travel Bureau, 
was quoted as saying that Canada at San Francisco “was 
for the first time recognized as a participant in an inter- 
American conference.” 

All the twenty-one republics of the Pan American 
Union are young nations. In 1942 they will celebrate the 
450th anniversary of the discovery of the American con- 
tinents by Columbus. They are growing, developing, 
progressive nations. The Pan American Union nations 
are setting before the world an example of peaceful 
internationalism. 

Americans will long remember the parting words of 
King George VI just before he and Queen Elizabeth 
boarded the Empress of Britain at Halifax after their his- 
toric visit to North America: “From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the Tropics to the Arctic, lies a large 
part of the earth where there is no possibility of war be- 
tween neighbors, whose peoples are wholly dedicated 
to the pursuits of peace, a pattern to all men of how 
civilized nations should live together. It is good to know 
that such a region exists, for what man can do once he 
can do again. By God’s grace yours may yet be the ex- 
ample which all the world will follow.” 

Although King George was referring primarily to 
Canada and the United States, and the neighborly rela- 
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tions existing for many decades along more than 3,000 
miles of unfortified boundary, he expressed in those 
words the very essence of Pan Americanism. They may 
be applied in either direction from the Tropics. 

The Pan American Union functions as a coéperative 
organization concerned with the commercial, industrial, 
agricultural, social and educational developments, and 
with the general progress, of each of its member nations. 
It is a center of exchange for information about these 
nations and their interests. It is a permanent commission 
of the international conferences. It affords the world’s 
finest archives for Pan American information. Its Gov- 
erning Board promotes international conferences of ex- 
perts to study specific problems of interest and impor- 
tance to all American nations. 

Prime Minister King’s reference to technical changes 
that would be required in the “constitution” in case 
Canada joined the Union creates a slight confusion of 
terms. The Pan American Union does not possess a “‘con- 
stitution.” It operates under resolutions adopted at the 
Fifth International Conference at Santiago in 1923, and 
modifications adopted in 1928 at Havana. 


I wisH TO CITE several advantages that might be expected 
to result from Canada’s membership in the Pan American 
Union. These may be considered, first, as benefits to 
Canada nationally; second, as Pan American benefits. 

Advantages to Canada: 

First, Canada would enjoy increased economic ad- 
vantages through the great stimulus in mutual trade that 
membership in the Pan American Union would be ex- 
pected to bring in its wake. 

Second, Canada’s prestige would increase in the family 
of nations because every nation dealing in Pan American 
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affairs is treated as an equal, regardless of size or popula- 
tion. Canada at present is in the embarrassing position of 
a grown-up son of Britain, independent, experienced, but 
still bashfully hitched to his mother’s apron strings. 

Third, Canada would benefit profoundly by coéperat- 
ing more closely with the United States and other Pan 
American countries in the fight against insidious Fascist 
and Communist propaganda from abroad. 

Fourth, Canada’s problems are more akin to those of 
other American nations than to any nation of Europe, 
including England. Canadians think as Americans do, 
are subjected to the same forces of history and traditions 
and political and industrial development. Canadians are 
Americans. 

Advantages to Pan American nations: 

First, all American nations would benefit by Canada’s 
membership in the Union because this would bring prac- 
tically all of North America rightfully into this codpera- 
tive organization which is not rightfully Pan American 
until Canada becomes a member. 

Second, Canada possesses a stable, self-reliant, repre- 
sentative government and an intelligent people believing 
soundly in American democracy. Its membership in the 
Pan American Union would strengthen democratic 
coéperation among all the American nations. 

Third, every American nation, Canada included, 
would feel that peaceful relations throughout the Western 
Hemisphere had been strengthened. This would react on 
public opinion in the Americas and across the oceans. 

Fourth, Canada has developed democratic traditions 
that would make her leadership invaluable in developing 
new principles of international law to solve the new and 
changing problems forever arising in this Hemisphere. 

Fifth, Canada’s membership in the British Common- 
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wealth of Nations would interfere no more with her réle 
in the Pan American Union than it did when she became 
an active member of the League of Nations. 

Sixth, Canada’s training in international statesman- 
ship attained in the League of Nations would be valuable 
to all members of the Pan American Union in peacefully 
settling future problems among them and in strength- 
ening the machinery of the Western World against war. 

Seventh, principles of the Monroe Doctrine have al- 
ready been interpreted as applying in theory to Canada; 
her membership in the Union would strengthen those 
principles and promote solidarity and security in this 
Hemisphere. 

Eighth, Canada’s future connections with a possibly 
revised and strengthened League of Nations in Europe 
would be no more affected by membership in the Pan 
American Union than would relations of the sixteen 
other American nations that are or have been members 
of the League. 

Ninth, relations between Canada and her only neigh- 
bor, the United States, as now handled so commendably 
by the International Joint Commission, would not be 
affected, except favorably, by her membership in the 
Union. That commission possesses the power (although 
it never has been exerted) to deal with affairs affecting 
both nations regardless of their remoteness from the 
international boundary. 

Canada’s minister in Washington would automatically 
become a member of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. Changes and technicalities involved 
in admitting Canada to this inter-American family of 
nations should be comparatively simple, because pro- 
vision for most of them was made thirty years ago by 
far-seeing statesmen. 








How Better People 
Do Something Real 


Benefit for the Seamen 


By CHARLES ANGOFF 


The action takes place in a huge, lavishly appointed pent- 
house — with a grand piano, a grand radio, love seats, cocktail 
tables, big and small paintings on the walls, wall lamps, stand-up 
lamps, and so on. 

As the curtain goes up, the party has obviously been going on 
for some time. About twenty people are present. Several petting 
couples are stretched out on the floor against the walls. Others are 
seated on chairs. The host and hostess, Mr. Eustace Seaholm 
and Mrs. Elaine Seaholm, come in and out of the room, seeing 
that all is well. A butler does the same. Facing the audience are 
seated Mrs. Clydehurst, a dowager, and Mr. Granville, a radical 
big shot and writer. They talk. Not far from them, and against 
the wall, is a couple petting. They are Muriel and Carl. Against 
the same wall, and also petting, is another couple, Hortense and 
Philip. The lights are fairly low. 


A GIRL 
(Giggling) 
Not so hard, dear. 
HER PETTING PARTNER 
All right, I won’t. But I insist that Kautsky’s attack on 
the Comintern was uncalled for. He never did get over 
his lackey attitude toward the state. 
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A SECOND MAN 
(Across stage, caressing his partner) 
I love to hold you. 


HIS GIRL 
I love you to. I enjoyed your review in the Mighty Banner 
very much. Your attack on Max Eastman was simply 
beautiful. I read it again last Sunday. He must be a 
horrid person. 

HER MAN 


You should have seen the original manuscript. The 
editor cut it. A lot he knows. 


(They embrace) 
Darling? 
HIS GIRL 
Yes, dear? 
HER MAN 


Do you have to go home tonight? 


THE GIRL 
Of course not, silly. 


(ENTER Mortimer Hanson, escorted by Mrs. Seaholm. He 
leaves her and walks slowly about the room. He recognizes 
Philip) 
HANSON 
Hello, Phil. 
(Philip is embracing Hortense. He extricates himself and 
looks up) 


PHILIP 
Hello, Mort. Mort, I want you to meet .. . 
(He turns to his girl bashfully) 
I’m sorry. I didn’t get your name. 
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THE GIRL 
(Fixing her hair) 
Hortense Auriol. 


PHILIP 
Miss Auriol, Mr. Hanson. Hortense and Mort. 


HORTENSE 
Hello, Mort. 


HANSON 
Glad to know you, Hortense. 
(He walks off, and Philip and Hortense return to their 
petting) 


HORTENSE 
It’s a little uncomfortable against the wall. 


PHILIP 
I?ll put my arm around you. Better now? 


HORTENSE 
Thank you, darling. 
(She kisses his hand) 
(Throughout the preceding, Mrs. Clydehurst and Granville 
have been sipping cocktails and talking softly) 


MRS. CLYDEHURST 
You must lead an interesting life, Mr. Granville. 


GRANVILLE 
(With the fatigue of a man burdened with responsibilities) 


Yes, you might call it that. Fighting the battles of the 
downtrodden masses has its interesting side, too. I wish 
you’d come to one of our affairs, Mrs. Clydehurst. You’d 


see all the good work we do, and 
(Smiling) 
you might wish to give a helping hand. 
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MRS. CLYDEHURST 
I'd love to, but I get about so little, really, but [ll 
remember your invitation. 


GRANVILLE 
May I send you some of our announcements? 


MRS. CLYDEHURST 
Certainly. Send them to me at the Pierre. 


GRANVILLE 
(All enthusiasm) 
With pleasure. At the Pierre. ’ll make a note of it. 
(He pulls out a dirty envelope and makes a note) 


MRS. CLYDEHURST 
Do you write? 
GRANVILLE 
I started a novel ten years ago, but I soon decided to 
give it up. It’s impossible to write in a capitalistic society. 
Wrong social milieu. 
(They subside into pantomime) 


MURIEL 
You have such a nice head, Carl. Has anybody done it? 


CARL 
What do you mean, done my head? 


MURIEL 
Made a sculpture of it, foolish. 


CARL 
(He suddenly sits up straight) 
Listen. I want to read you my latest poem. You are the 
first to hear it. 


MURIEL 
Later, sweet, not now. I am really interested, but later. 
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CARL 
(He puts his hand in his coat pocket and pulls out a 
manuscript) 
No, now. 


(He unfolds the manuscript) | 


MURIEL 
All right, but first give me a kiss. 
(He gives her a hurried kiss) 


CARL 
“Forward, Forward Clamp the Beaten Masses.” That’s 
the title. Listen close: 
“The ragged, bagged mass of massive humanity, 
Down-trodden, blood-sweated, 
Little children breadless, 
Little girls void of dresses, 
Little boys bereft of pants, 
Yes, pants, you Puritanical conservatives, 
Pants, pants, 
Little mothers undersized, 
Except when bloated with new cannon fodder, 
Little fathers, scrawny, thorny, swollen-knuckled, 
Bed-room, kitchen, hallway, 
All, everything, without windows, 
Without the sunshine the Morgans have stolen 
In order to make slaves of us all — 
Awake, arise, you molten clumps of blood and bones, 
Awake, arise, 
Forward, in triumph, 
Forward, in happiness, 
Forward to a happy, liberated America, 
Awake, arise!” 
(Pause) 
That’s the first stanza. Isn’t it vigorous, straightforward? 
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MURIEL 
It’s wonderful, darling! You have such a nice mouth. 


CARL 
I’m going to have more stanzas. Just as good. I have the 
beginning of the second stanza in my mind. Listen: 
“East wind, West wind, South wind, North wind, 
Every wind, 
Free, happy, proletarian wind, 
Unsullied by capitalistic foulness, 
Emancipated elements of eternity.” 

(Pause) 

How do you like that? 


MURIEL 
Darling! 
(At this moment, Mrs. Clydehurst, who had been listening 
to Carl’s declamation, turns from Granville to Carl) 


MRS. CLYDEHURST 
Splendid, dear boy, splendid. I adored every word of it. 


CARL 
Oh, you like it, too? 


MRS. CLYDEHURST 
Very much. 
(They go inio pantomime) 
(ENTER Mrs. Seaholm) 


MRS. SEAHOLM 
(In a whisper to Mr. Seaholm) 
Dear, I just heard the bell. I think it’s the two seamen. 
(Claps her hands) 
If I may have your attention, everybody, please. In a 
couple of minutes the two seamen will be up here to ask 
our aid. I mean they want us to help them. 
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(To Mr. Seaholm) 
Hurry, dear, and get “Contemplation.” 


MR. SEAHOLM 
What? 

MRS. SEAHOLM 
You’re so helpless. You know, the sculpture Orin Bro 
did for us, to be raffled off. 


MR. SEAHOLM 
Oh. 
(He rushes to a corner of the room, and brings over a horrible 
piece of sculpture. Mrs. Seaholm takes it. The butler whis- 
pers in her ear that the seamen have arrived. She leaves Mr. 
Seaholm, runs to meet the seamen, and in a moment escorts 
both of them into the room, still holding the sculpture) 


MRS. SEAHOLM 


Attention, everybody, please. Our seamen are here. This 
is Walt and this is Slug. 


CARL 


Welcome, comrades. 


Welcome, comrades. 


MRS. SEAHOLM 
Slug wants to say a few words. 


SLUG 
(Bashful and stuttering) 
Well, I really don’t know how to begin in such a place, 
and I . . . You see us boys from Local 97 of the Seamen’s 
Union were figuring this way. As you know, the boys 
. . . well, I mean there is some debauchery, and the com- 
mittee thought it would be a good idea to start a culture 
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group, a sort of club, and we need the dough. So, that’s ° 
all, I guess. 
(Applause) 


MRS. SEAHOLM 

Just a moment, please, everybody. 

(She holds up ‘‘Contemplation’’) 
To help out the seamen, Orin Bro, you all know him, 
has made this wonderful piece of sculpture to raffle off. 
He’s sorry he couldn’t be here himself. 

(Turns to Slug giving him “Contemplation’’) 
You start the auction. 


(In undertone) 
Holy mackerel! 

(To Walt, in a whisper) 
What the hell is this? 


WALT 
Looks like the barber’s itch to me; 


SLUG 
What am I bid for this? 
(Bids are hollered out: fifteen dollars, seventeen dollars, 
twenty dollars, twenty-two dollars) 


SLUG 
(Repeating) 
Fifteen dollars, what do I hear? Seventeen dollars, 
twenty dollars, twenty-two dollars. 


PHILIP 


Twenty-five dollars. 


SLUG 
Twenty-five. Do I hear another bid? Sold for twenty- 
five dollars. 
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(Applause. Philip rushes over, gives Slug a check, and takes 
**Contemplation” over to Hortense. He puts it behind her, 
for her to lean on) 


:, PHILIP 
More comfortable, now, dear? 


HORTENSE 
Yes, darling. Thank you. 


MRS. SEAHOLM 
Now some dancing, if you wish. 
(Some one turns on the radio. Several couples gradually get 
up and dance) 


MRS. SEAHOLM 
(To Walt) 
Will you dance with me? 


WALT 


I’m not much of a dancer, lady, but if you don’t mind... 


(They dance) 
(Slug looks around and notes a young woman standing 
alone. He asks her for a dance, in pantomime. They dance) 


SLUG 
You’re a swell dancer, girlie. 


THE GIRL 
Think so? 
SLUG 
I mean it. What’s your moniker? 


THE GIRL 
I’m sorry. ... 


SLUG 
I mean what’s your name. 








S 
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THE GIRL 
Dorothy. 


SLUG 
Swell. I like Dorothy. You’re swell. 
(They dance in silence for a few moments) 


SLUG 
What do you say, girlie, we go out, and go places? 
(She doesn’t answer) 


SLUG 
Gee, Dorothy, I don’t mean anything. 


DOROTHY 
What do you mean? 


SLUG 
I mean Platonic. Just tonight and then we forget about 
it, see. 


DOROTHY 
Oh. 
(They continue dancing. In a few moments, Philip and 
Hortense go out, leaving ‘‘Contemplation’’ against the 
wall. Then Muriel and Carl go out. In a few seconds 
Philip, Hortense, Muriel and Carl return) 


CARL 
The elevators have gone on strike. 


PHILIP 
And this is the twenty-third floor. The dirty bastards. 











Fresh Portraits of 
World-Famed Artists 


Artists I Have Known 


Through Eighty Years 


MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT 


N THE SIMPLE, simple days of the Boston I first remem- 
ber (the 1860’s), artists’ studios were open to the 
public on Saturday mornings. My first knowledge of 
artists was going with my mother to call at the Studio 
Building on Tremont Street. 

Here lived George Snell, the architect who built the 
Boston Music Hall for Jenny Lind’s concert, when P. T. 
Barnum brought the Swedish Nightingale to Boston. 
Snell was a hospitable soul, remembered for his Welsh 
rabbits and his cockney speech. 

The first artist I remember is William Hunt. What a 
glorious creature he was, riding his black horse about 
Newport streets, or pitching hay at his Readville home, 
near Boston. My mother and I often drove out to the 
Readville studio. Hunt’s stable was built before his 
house. The children slept in box stalls. Mrs. Hunt’s 
grand piano, on which stood a vase of red roses, was in 
one corner of the carriage room. In the other were 
William’s saddle, harness and crop. 

Hunt, who had studied in Paris with Couture and 
Millet, was the leading figure in the Boston art world. 
Something of his breathless enthusiasm is preserved in 
his “Talks on Art,” recorded by Helen Knowlton. He 
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died at fifty-four, drowned in a reservoir on the Isles of 
Shoals. Gossip whispered ‘‘Suicide!”’ 

His friend, Dr. Langmaid, said to me: 

“Tell me that William Hunt, with his sense of humor, 
with the Atlantic Ocean rolling round the Isles of Shoals, 
committed suicide by jumping into a cistern, with a green 
umbrella in his hand? That’s a little too much for me to 
believe!” 

In the 1870’s, Benjamin Curtis Porter was the most 
popular Boston portrait painter. He made a good crayon 
drawing of my mother; a small picture of my sister 
Laura as The Blessed Damosel; and a three-quarters oil 
portrait of me, with a saucy pug-dog, now in the Cor- 
coran Gallery. This made a hit at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition in 1876. Soon after, Porter moved to New 
York where he was known as the Court Painter of the 
Vanderbilts. A brilliant wit, he soon became so fashiona- 
ble that his subjects often had to wait two years for their 
first sitting. This was before John Sargent forged to the 
front and eclipsed him. 

Sargent told me that he always painted the face in his 
portraits at one sitting, but that he had painted and 
scraped out Mrs. Jack Gardner’s face nine times, before 
he was satisfied. The portrait is now in Fenway Court. 
My last memory of Sargent was when he was installing 
his murals in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. About 
the same time my husband John Elliott’s decorative 
ceiling, The Triumph of Time, was being installed in the 
Boston Public Library. They had been fellow students 
under Carolus Durant in the old Quartier-Latin days in 
Paris. He was cordial and generous about Jack’s magnum 
opus. 

Sargent tolc me he could not endure the idea of paint- 
ing another portrait of a fashionable woman in jewels and 
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satins. He had been so besieged by sitters that he had 
escaped from London to Spain, where he made many of 
his memorable water colors. The only portraits he would 
now consider were drawings in red chalk. I was fortunate 
enough to have for safekeeping for two years his drawing 
of Captain Rufus Zogbaum, U.S.N. When the owner 
reclaimed the portrait I felt a living presence had gone. 

Sargent was exceptionally kind about the work of 
others, a rare trait among artists. Today it is the fashion 
to belittle his work. This will pass. As long as his magnifi- 
cent oil paintings, his precious water colors, best of all 
his matchless drawings, survive, his reputation will 
endure. 

Among my interesting artist friends was Albert Pink- 
ham Ryder. When I first visited his New York studio he 
was unknown and would probably have starved to death 
had not his brother kept a modest hotel, where he was 
free to feed. His studio was a hall bedroom, in a brown- 
stone dwelling, three flights up. 

On the second story a door opened, and a little old 
seamstress challenged us: 

‘Who you looking for?” 

“Mr. Ryder.” 

She was disappointed, she had hoped for a customer. 
Then she brightened — if we had not come for her art, 
perhaps for her friend’s. 

*““He’s at home. Most always is. Don’t get enough air or 
exercise.” 

At our knock Albert opened the door, in his shirt 
sleeves. Embarrassed at seeing a lady he hurriedly 
searched for his coat and in doing so knocked over the 
little earthernware pot on the coal fire in the open grate, 
and spilt the stew of meat and vegetables on the rug. He 
scrambled the carpet over the mess. 
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“You mustn’t do that!’ I expostulated, “‘you’ll spoil 
your rug.” 

He paid no attention but found a chair for me. 

On the easel stood his Pegasus, a beautiful canvas 
painted with a jewel-like richness. Ryder’s method was 
unique — he used a thick glaze that gave an almost 
enamelled look to his pictures. His subjects are mystical; 
they spiritually recall the work of William Blake. 

I had heard that Ryder was something of a poet. 
Warmed by our enthusiasm he recited his latest poem, an 
apostrophe to nature, striding up and down his little 
studio, his auburn hair and beard tousled, his face aflame. 

So do I always remember him. 


In 1877, WHEN I was in London with my mother, I got 
my first impression of English artists at the reception at 
Burlington House for the opening of the Royal Academy, 
and of the social season. All the beaux and beauties were 
there, as well as the artists. Lily Langtry, Lady Dudley, 
Mrs. Cornwallis West were the reigning queens: people 
quarrelled as to which was the most beautiful. 

My mother and I went to the reception escorted by 
Gennadius, the Minister from Greece, and John Elliott 
whom we had recently met. The President, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, a perfect old turkey-cock, dressed in his black 
silk robes of office, stood at the head of the stairs, receiv- 
ing the guests. The flunkey mixed the cards; Elliott, 
announced as The Minister from Greece, was received 
with low bows and much courtesy by Sir Frederick. The 
Greek diplomat, who was announced as Mr. Elliott, 
received only a curt greeting, and dismissal. 

Among the artists was James McNeill Whistler, a vain 
fop, dressed to kill. His hair was still black, with one tuft 
of white, combed and curled so it stood up like a feather. 
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His long cloak, single eyeglass, intense self-consciousness, 
gave the impression of extreme vanity. He had lately 
brought a suit against Ruskin, claiming that Ruskin’s 
adverse criticism hurt the sale of his works. Among the 
witnesses was Burne-Jones who admitted that the artist 
showed talent, but said that his pictures were unfinished. 
My young sympathies were with Burne-Jones and 
Ruskin, so I looked critically at Whistler’s work. I see it 
differently now, the morning I spent lately among the 
Whistler masterpieces in the Freer Gallery wiped out 
any lingering prejudice. 

Whistler is among the immortals I have known. 

George Howard, later Earl of Carlisle, a friend of my 
mother and of Burne-Jones, wanted the artist to paint me. 
But from the first sitting I knew I was not up his alley. 
He went on with the painting to please Howard, but it 
was no good. I was not his type. He finally put me in one 
of his large, decorative panels, where a row of nymphs 
disport themselves. 

Burne-Jones then lived at The Grange. During the 
sittings I was aware of a group of children running in 
and out of the garden, up and down the stairs. It may 
well be that I saw my favorite author, Rudyard Kipling, 
when he was a boy of eleven; last year I learned from 
Kipling’s Something About Myself, that at that time he 
was often at the house of Mrs. Burne-Jones, his aunt. 

William Morris dropped in once or twice to consult 
Burne-Jones about some furniture he was designing. He 
wore aesthetic clothes — a coarse blue linen shirt, and 
tan colored tweed suit. The effect of his get-up was that 
of a great gentleman masquerading as an artisan. He 
was a sad faced man. I never saw him smile. I realized, 
as they talked, that I was in the presence of two re- 
markable men. Burne-Jones work has always delighted 
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me. A small Venus remains the perfect work he has left. 
I first saw this in his studio in 1877. Later I was to enjoy 
his murals in the American Church in Rome. 

Alma Tadema was then one of the popular artists. His 
house was built in the classic style, with marble benches 
and fountains that he painted endlessly. His wife, one of 
the handsome daughters of the maker of Epps’ Cocoa, 
was nicknamed “Delicious.” Another, married to Ed- 
mond Gosse, went by the name “Refreshing.” 

Mrs. Tadema herself was an artist. Her husband, 
showing me her work, said: 

“It is my ambition to have on my tombstone, ‘Here 
lies the husband of Mrs. Alma Tadema.’ ” 

The pre-Raphaelite period in English art was nearing 
its close. The youngest of the group, Marie Spartoli 
Stillman, went on painting her exquisite pictures, to the 
end of her long life. In the early years of this century she 
came to the United States to visit her son, Michael Still- 
man, and gave an exhibition at the Art Association of 
Newport. I took her to a wedding reception, where this 
eighty-year-old beauty (whom Rosetti, Burne-Jones and 
the other pre-Raphaelites had painted) stole the show. 
Bride and bridesmaids were eclipsed by her delicate, 
ancient loveliness. She was dressed in simple black, with 
touches of gold, and a tight fitting little bonnet of an 
archaic era. 


A HAPPY ADVENTURE of my early married life was a tour 
of European studios with my husband. The first visit was 
to the studio of Josef Israels. The old artist in smock and 
beret, palette and maulstick in hand, opened the door. 
He looked at us enquiringly. 

“TI am a pupil of Villegas,” said my husband. 

That was enough. It was like the masonic hand touch. 
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Israels welcomed the eager young artist and his friend. 

This was my first meeting with the freemasonry of the 
European artists, so different from the jealous attitude of 
the Americans I had known at home. Israels welcomed 
us warmly and let us into his studio. He showed us the 
picture on the easel — a Dutch peasant interior with an 
old woman sitting beside the bed where her dead hus- 
band lay,—a poignant simple scene that, after fifty 
years, I can see as if I had seen it yesterday. 

Nearby lived Taco Mesdag, in a handsome house and 
in greater style than the other Dutch or Flemish artists 
we visited. He had always wanted to be an artist, he 
told us, but knew he could not starve his way to success, 
so he went into the jewelry business, made a fortune, and, 
at thirty-nine, settled down to the serious business of 
painting. His pictures soon became best sellers. He was a 
true artist whose pictures of Dutch river boats and land- 
scapes I remember with pleasure. 

In Munich we knocked at the door of Franz von 
Lenbach, and were made welcome to his magnificent 
studio where hung one of his famous portraits of Bis- 
marck, and one of an American gentleman, Dr. Emer- 
son. Lenbach was a jovial soul, and one of the first por- 
trait painters of his time. A picture of Bessie Crawford 
hung in Marion Crawford’s villa at Sorrento. 

In Paris, Gustav Doré made us at home in his studio, 
where he was modelling tiny Cupids for a mammoth vase 
he was making for the coming exhibition. I knew Doré’s 
illustrations of The Wandering Jew, and Dante’s Inferno, 
and his paintings in the Doré Gallery in London, but 
never thought of him as a sculptor. 

“I weary of brush and pencil,” he said, “so, for a rest 
I make these infants. Or, play my violin.” He took the 
violin from the wall and played brilliantly. 
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Doré looked like a meridional, vigorous and swarthy, 
with a bull neck, long hair, heavy drooping moustache, 
burning eyes. He died soon after, at fifty, one of the most 
dynamic forces in the art world of the last century. 

The Englishman, George Watts, was one of the most 
lovable of the famous artists I have known. On our last 
visit to him, at Little Holland House, Kensington, we 
lunched in a room adjoining the large gallery. The room 
was filled with pictures and portraits, and the gallery, 
with some of his most important works, was open to the 
public on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Speaking of Life and Love he said: 

“T think of giving this to America (I do not sell my 
pictures) — it may have a lesson for your country. Life 
is a poor thing at best, toiling up a steep, rough path and, 
unless helped by love, not worth having. Love cannot lift 
the burden from Life, but it touches it gently and makes 
the steep path endurable.” 

Watts was then a frail, slender old man, with keen 
blue eyes and fine teeth. He wore a claret-colored skull- 
cap, and a brown coat with lace ruffles at his wrists. 

We knew him as a rare portrait painter, and creator of 
many lovely symbolic pictures, Life and Love, Love and 
Death and, most popular of all, Hope, a blind-folded 
figure of a woman seated on the roof of the world. He was 
at work, then, upon a mammoth sculptural group — a 
horse and man, that was rolled from an outer building 
into the studio on a tiny railroad. 

He spoke of this work, which he called Physical Energy, 
with a sort of gentle despair: 

“If this is ever finished where will it go?” 

“Jf? It must be,” we both exclaimed. 

Physical Energy now marks the grave of Cecil Rhodes in 
the Matappo Hills in South Africa. 
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I once met Cecil Rhodes at a dinner in the Grand 
Hotel in Rome, a tall, vigorous, high colored man, who 
looked as though he might be a Senator from Nevada. 
He died in 1902, two years before Watts died. I wonder 
if the artist ever knew that his magnificent monument 
was chosen as the most fitting memorial to Rhodes. 


My FIRST TOUCH with that brave band of Pioneer Ameri- 
can Artists of the early nineteenth century was when, as a 
child of ten, my mother took me to her childhood’s home, 
The Corner, in Bond Street, New York (now a neighbor- 
hood of rag pickers). She pointed out a pair of lovely 
marble mantelpieces, the work of a stone cutter’s young 
apprentice, Thomas Crawford, who later became Ameri- 
ca’s foremost sculptor and married my mother’s sister, 
Louisa Ward. 

Italy was then the Mecca of American art students, 
some settled in Florence, more in Rome. When I first saw 
Italy, in 1877, one of them — was it Thomas Bull or 
Randolph Rogers? — asked to take a cast of my nose. 
Little knowing the torture this entailed I gaily assented 
and passed as disagreeable an hour as I can remember. 
The sculptor, after greasing my nose, inserted a pair of 
straws in my nostrils and piled a mould of hot plaster on 
my suffering beak! It even got into my mouth, and I can 
still feel the grit between my teeth. 

Thomas Crawford had been long dead, but his old 
studio had been preserved intact by his widow, married 
to another artist, Luther Terry. With Crawford’s son, 
my cousin Marion, I studied the casts of the sculptor’s 
best known works: The Washington Monument at 
Richmond; the bronze doors of the main eastern en- 
trance to the Senate and House Wings of the national 
Capitol; the Senate pediment and the colossal figure of 
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Freedom on the dome. There were several finished 
statues in marble, one of a large angel with drooping 
wings. 

The sad problem, one that arises after the death of 
almost every artist — ‘‘what will become of his work?” — 
had not yet been solved, more than twenty years after 
his death. I never knew what became of the other 
statues; the angel, Marion’s favorite, now broods over 
his grave in the little cemetery at St. Agnello di Sorrento. 

I learned something of the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings of those dear old, half forgotten pioneers, from letters 
Thomas Crawford wrote my father. He poured torrents 
of abuse on Hiram Powers, whose Greek Slave was hav- 
ing a vast popularity. Another feud based on jealousy 
between the Crawford and Story families, divided the 
American-Roman colony for years, until Dr. Nevins, 
Rector of the American Church, made peace between 
the houses, at both of which he liked to dine. 

In 1894, seventeen years after my first winter in Rome, 
I returned with my husband, and for the last six years of 
the last century, lived in the Borgo, opposite St. Peters, in 
the very shadow of the Vatican. From our terrace we 
could see the windows of Leo XIII’s apartment. During 
these years, when Elliott was painting The Triumph of 
Time, for the Boston Public Library and, a few years 
later when he was at work on Diana of the Tides, a mural 
for the National Museum in Washington, we consorted 
with artists from many lands. 

Elihu Vedder’s studio, in the Piazza di Spagna, was a 
nerve center of American art. Vedder was making his 
illustrations for The Rubaiyat, for which he is today best 
remembered. 

Moses Ezekiel, a successful Jewish-American sculptor, 
had his studio in the ancient Roman Baths of Caracalla, 
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where he gave pleasant “‘At Homes” to the cosmopolitan 
crowd of winter Rome. Ezekiel had been decorated by 
the King of Italy. This gave him the right to use the title 
Cavaliere. He chose to translate this, and his visiting cards 
read: Sir Moses Ezekiel, for which he became the laugh- 
ing stock of the English artists. 


SOME OF MY HAPPIEST MEMORIES of American artists are of 
the summers we spent in Cornish, New Hampshire. The 
Colony had been founded, in 1885, by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, on the tip that “‘there are many Lincoln-shaped 
men up there.” We were admitted to the close corporation 
through the good offices of our friend Mrs. Houston, 
whom we called The Empress. Saint-Gaudens was the 
Emperor. Both had perfectly good mates of their own, 
and never knew the titles we had given them. 

One night, while Saint-Gaudens was in New York, his 
studio caught fire. We stood in a circle, awed, like wor- 
shippers at a sacrifice. Years of the sculptor’s work; por- 
traits of him by Sargent and Bastien LePage; his corre- 
spondence with Robert Louis Stevenson, all were going 
up in flames. Long Mike Stillman, towering above the 
rest, pushed his way into the burning building and re- 
turned, bearing aloft the clay model of Phillips Brooks’ 
head, which he had wrenched from the statue on which 
Saint-Gaudens had been working. 

This monument to Phillips Brooks stands in Copley 
Square, Boston, close to Trinity Church, where for many 
years Brooks poured out that flood of impassioned elo- 
quence, that was an echo of the Sermon on the Mount. 

George de Forest Brush was of the Colony; ‘Thomas W. 
Dewing who paid for his land with a portrait of the wife 
of the owner; Oliver Walker; Stephen Parrish, his son 
Maxfield who was to give the world what my husband 
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called “the plum colored bloom” of that charming atmos- 
phere. 

Herbert Adams, the sculptor and his wife, on whose 
shoulders and hands cocing doves would perch, were 
near neighbors. Peter Finley Dunne (Mr. Dooley), vig- 
orous, full of laughter, was one of our coterie. He had 
lately married Margaret, daughter of our old friend 
Mary, Abbott. Henry and Aline Harland visited us, a 
short time before his untimely death — his work only 
begun on The Cardinal’s Snuff Box. 

Winston Churchill brought the first automobile to 
Cornish. The farmers hated him, the machine frightened 
their horses as it did our Gypsy when we drove abroad in 
our little yellow cart. 

Life in Cornish was a mixture of rustic simplicity and 
urban sophistication. The only public conveyance was a 
stage coach that rumbled by every morning on its way to 
Windsor. After a day sacred to work, we often dined with 
some artist neighbor, by candlelight, or kerosene. 

*‘What’s all this swappin’ of grub amount to, when all’s 
said and done?” asked a farmer neighbor, whose days for 
company were limited to weddings and funerals. 

Sometimes we had a picnic supper, the children, al- 
ways greatly in evidence, decking the table and them- 
selves with oak garlands, dancing in the twilight. Some- 
times all of us joined in charades and pageants. I re- 
member a night of mystery, when a hidden musician 
played upon a shepherd’s pipe, another twanged a 
guitar. The purple twilight deepened to velvet black; 
the children were corralled and sorted out, the horses 
hitched to the buggies, lanterns hung on behind. 

On the 2ist of June, in 1905, we celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding of the Colony, with 
a Féte Champétre at Aspet, home of Saint-Gaudens. 
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The afterglow of the sunset was golden over Ascutney 
on that longest day of the year, when several hundred 
guests gathered before a sage green curtain between pine 
trees decorated with great masks of Tragedy and Com- 
edy, fashioned by Maxfield Parrish. The prologue was 
written by Percy Mackaye, the masque by Louis Evans 
Shipman; the Boston Symphony Orchestra played the 
music, written and conducted by Arthur Whiting, and 
John Blair directed the play. 

Iris, in rainbow draperies, her staff of living fleur-de- 
lis; Pluto and his court in black, gold and purple; 
Neptune, Amphitrite, Nereids in sea green and blue; 
Apollo, Venus, the Muses, all the gods and goddesses 
were there. Pan, horned, hoofed and gilded; Mars in 
blood-red draperies. Marion Mackaye a perfect Ceres, 
myself as Pomona. Chiron the Centaur (Maxfield 
Parrish) came clattering in followed by children scantily 
clad. 

At the close a sybil in a cloud of smoke and fire slowly 
rose from behind the altar, holding above her head a 
golden bowl — the Colony’s gift to Saint-Gaudens. My 
last impression of that evening was a tiny Cupid and the 
statuesque Pan dancing across the hillside. 

The ways of the artists were strange to the New 
Hampshire natives, to whom we were all New Yorkers, 
whether we hailed from Rome or Boston. 

One evening I stood gossiping with a farmer neighbor, 
watching the sunset, discussing the weather. 

“‘There’s a cap on ‘Cutney,’” he said. “I must get in 
the hay, tomorrow.” 

“This is your busy time, these long July days? The 
artists are making their hay, too.” 

** S’pose so,” he grunted, “if you can call it work, 
settin’ on a stool all day long, daubin’ paint on a canvas. 
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He was trying to steer an obstreperous ewe into the fold. 
‘Pesky critters!’ said the farmer. “But, I kinder like 
?em.”’ 

“Referring to the New Yorkers? Or the sheep?” I 
asked. 

“It mought apply to both.” 

How often I have echoed his words: “Pesky critters, 
artists! But, I kinder like ’em!”’ 


In 1906 My HUSBAND AND I spent six months in Madrid, 
in the home of his master, Jose Villegas, then Court 
Painter and Director of the Prado Museum. His long 
friendship had begun with my husband when Jack was a 
young art student in Rome. After a few weeks in Ville- 
gas’ studio Jack said to his master: 

“I wish to study with you, though I know I can never 
paint in your manner.” 

“So much the better,” said Villegas, “you will not 
steal my subjects, like the others.” 

Villegas painted best when surrounded by a group of 
his students. 

The first of his pictures I remember is The Baptism, a 
brilliant creation bought by William Vanderbilt, Sr. His 
most important work, The Dogaressa, is a magnificent 
canvas in the manner of Paolo Veronese, the subject, 
The Marriage of Francesco Foscari, Doge of Venice. It 
stands at the head of the grand staircase in the Larz 
Anderson house in Washington, now the home of The 
Society of the Cincinnati. Villegas’ portrait of my 
mother hangs in the Academy of Arts and Letters in New 
York; and, among my most precious possessions are three 
paintings by our cher maitre, for I grew to love him as 
much as did my husband. 

My memories of Villegas are fused with those of his 
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royal master, Alfonzo XIII. The first words I heard the 
King speak were at his sister’s wedding in the chapel of 
the Palace in Madrid. Striking his breast three times, he 
said: “‘Mea culpa; mea culpa. Mea maxima culpa!” 

I wonder for which of his sins Alfonzo lost his throne. 

This was the year of his marriage to the English 
Princess Victoria, granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 

Villegas was ordered to make the King’s portrait in his 
wedding clothes. I had the fun of unpacking the box 
containing the royal garments —a fine cocked hat, a 
blue military coat and waistcoat, white cloth knee 
breeches, long silk stockings, a sword with a Toledo 
blade. At the bottom of the box was a heavily sealed 
package. I broke the seal revealing a morocco case con- 
taining the Order of the Garter, just bestowed by Edward 
VII of England. The Garter was of dark blue velvet, 
edged with gold; the letters of the legend Honi Soit qui 
Mal Y Pense were of very thick gold, attached with in- 
visible rivets to the velvet. 

‘Where is it worn?” asked Villegas. 

“On the left leg, below the knee,” said my British 
husband. 

To make sure, Villegas consulted a Van Dyke portrait 
of Philip the Fourth in the Prado. 

Don Alfonzo, an impatient sitter, posed only for the 
head. Since Villegas would not paint from a manikin, 
my husband posed for the figure and, here on my desk, is 
a photograph of John Elliott in the wedding garments of 
the last King of Spain. 

I saw the portrait at the wedding reception in the 
Palace of the King, at Madrid. 

Where is that portrait now? Does it exist, save in the 
memory of this ancient seer? 























The Noted Business Leader 
States His Credo 


Why I Believe in America 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


VER SINCE its founding, the United States has had a 
special reputation among all nations — a reputation 
which led millions of people to come to it, and many 
millions more, who could not migrate, to regard it as the 
land of heart’s desire. This reputation is founded upon 
one simple fact: in the United States the plain man has 
always had a chance. 

For centuries the ancestors of both my father and my 
mother lived in Central Europe. Some of them were 
peasants, some were engaged in semi-professional work, 
some were artisans, others were landed proprietors; but 
all of them, through those centuries, had been restricted 
in their opportunities to the group in which they were 
born, and no one of them had ever known the true mean- 
ing of liberty. 

Those people who did not observe the restrictions 
under which they were forced to live, got into trouble: 
one had to flee his native land because he adopted the 
religion of his choice; another was ostracized because he 
believed in the principles of the French Revolution; and 
still another was jailed for his insistence on his right to 
express his own opinions. Until at last, in 1848, my father 
and my grandparents came to America to escape this 
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absolutism in government and repression of individual 
liberties. 

My father and mother were the first generation in both 
families to grow up in America. My mother became a 
lawyer, the first woman to be admitted to the Indiana 
bar. My father was also a lawyer, and after marriage my 
parents practiced law together. Of course, in the Europe 
from which they came, my mother would have found it 
impossible to practice a profession; and my father would 
have found it extremely difficult to get out of the groove 
worn by his ancestors. Furthermore, it would have been 
utterly impossible for them to have given their six chil- 
dren the education which they received in America. But 
because of our free educational system, they were able to 
send their children to school, high school, and college. 

And with schooling finished, there were no doors closed 
to them just because they came from a plain family in a 
small town. No one asked them about their social back- 
ground; no class distinction and no law interfered with 
their desire to earn a living in the occupation of their 
choice, or to express their opinions as they pleased. In all 
the long history of their family, these six children were 
the first to know, from the time they were born, the 
blessings of freedom. I don’t want them to be the last. 

I use my own family as an illustration only because I 
know about it best. Its record, however, is the record of 
any number of American families today. Thus, for me, as 
for many other Americans, the value of freedom has had a 
practical demonstration. Freedom means for us not only 
a theoretical ideal, but definite practical rights. 


FREEDOM MEANS that if you run a store, you can sell your 
products to anybody without a government official telling 
you what the prices must be. It means that, if you are a 
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professor in a university, you don’t have to alter science or 
delete history as a bureaucrat prescribes. If you own a 
newspaper, you don’t limit your editorial opinions to 
what an official censor approves. If you are a laborer, you 
can leave your job when you feel so inclined for any other 
job you prefer; you can join a union or not, as you please; 
you can bargain collectively with your fellow-workers on 
the conditions of your work. If you ‘think that taxes are 
too high, you can vote against those officials you think 
responsible. And there is no limitation upon your in- 
herent American right to criticize anybody, anywhere, 
at any time. 

These instances are taken at random to indicate the 
practical application of this thing called freedom. In this 
country we take it for granted — perhaps too much for 
granted. But in more than half the world freedom does 
not exist. The present conflict in Europe is perilous to 
this freedom because in a modern war people destroy the 
very things they say they are fighting for. It is because we 
wish to preserve our free democratic system that we must 
remain at peace. But we cannot remain carelessly at peace. 
If the price of democracy in ordinary times is eternal 
vigilance, in a war-period that vigilance must be doubled. 

We must be careful that, under the guise of “‘emer- 
gency,” the powers of government are not so extended as 
to impair the vitality of free enterprise and choke off free 
expression of thought. Those who want the government to 
run America and make up the minds of the American 
people are already taking advantage of the growing war 
psychology. Already we hear of the need for the govern- 
ment to control prices, to license American business, to 
regiment American employees and employers, to censor 
the radio. 

In a critical time there is always a temptation to sur- 
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render the responsibilities of a free citizen, to say to the 
government: “During this emergency, you take charge. 
You tell us what to do, what to think. You fix prices and 
production, control the press and the radio.” But if we 
should yield to this temptation, the end of our free demo- 
cratic system might come as readily in peace as in war. 
Once these responsibilities of citizenship are given up, 
they are not readily returned. Government, after all, in 
its practical working consists only of aggregations of men; 
and men, having tasted power or having found a means 
by which to put their social theories into effect, do not 
easily surrender power. We must not be misled because 
suggested restrictions are for humanitarian purposes, for, 
as ex-Justice Louis D. Brandeis recently said: ‘‘Experi- 
ence should teach us to be more on our guard to protect 
our liberties when the government’s purposes are benef- 
icent. . . . The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in in- 
sidious encroachments by men of zeal, well-meaning but 
without understanding.” 


THE WAR HAS NOT CHANGED the grave domestic questions 
confronting America; it has just temporarily diverted our 
minds from them. For ten years we have been haunted 
by our unemployment problem. We have tried a number 
of different experiments to solve it, without success. And 
yet the solution has been in our hands for some time. 
During the depression decade, for example, American 
industry accumulated an enormous deficiency in plants 
and modern machinery. To supply this deficiency indus- 
try will need even more than the present number of 
unemployed. Industry will also need a great deal of 
additional capital, and there should be no difficulty in 
getting this, as soon as the millions of American investors 
are reassured as to the future of free private enterprise. 
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Such assurance, however, is now lacking. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury spoke some time ago of the ‘“‘what’s- 
the-use”’ attitude of businessmen — small businessmen as 
well as big. You have seen it yourself: people who say, 
*‘What’s the use in making a profit? The government will 
take it all.”” Workers who say, ‘‘Why get a job? I can get 
nearly as much on relief.”” Manufacturers who say, ““Why 
take the risk in building a plant? The situation is too 
uncertain.” 

And there is also a lack of confidence within industry 
itself. This is partly a result of industry’s own defects and 
abuses in the period of speculation and over-expansion 
which ended in 1929. Since that time we have had several 
years of reform; but some of these reforms have gone so 
far as to impair both the efficiency and the morale of all 
American business. In promoting recovery, the chief 
emphasis has been placed upon what the government 
should do; we have had colossal expenditures for “prim- 
ing the pump,” and a colossal tax program to pay for 
these expenditures. Here is just the point where our free 
democracy is threatened. We are not in immediate dan- 
ger of losing our freedom of speech, or of press, or of 
worship. The greatest threat to the American system 
today comes from the effort to restrict free competitive 
enterprise. And such enterprise alone can make economic 
recovery possible. 

We have been told that the frontiers are gone, that the 
established American industries are slowing down, and 
that there is little to be expected in the way of new inven- 
tions. We have even been informed that the very basis of 
the American dream is no longer true; that there isn’t 
much future for the young man in America; that, in short, 
the plain man no longer has much of a chance. But this 
defeatist attitude is distinctly alien to America. Let us get 
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rid of it! For such a philosophy is as false as it is cowardly. 
It is true that we no longer have new geographical fron- 
tiers; but other frontiers remain for searching and adven- 
turous minds. Our people, though they are only seven 
percent of the world’s population, still control more than 
forty-five percent of the world’s wealth. And we enjoy 
the highest real wages, the shortest working hours, and 
the greatest percentage of home ownership on earth. 

The great days of America are by no means done. We 
have only touched the border of our achievement. If I did 
not believe this, I would not believe in America. Because 
that faith zs America. 

So my creed, if I were asked to define it, would run 
something like this: 

I believe in America because in it we are free — free to 
choose our government, to speak our minds, to observe 
our different religions. 

— Because we are generous with our freedom — we share 
our rights with those who disagree with us. 

— Because we hate no people and covet no people’s land. 
— Because we are blessed with a natural and varied 
abundance. 

— Because we set no limit to a man’s achievement — in 
mine, factory, field, or service in business or the arts, an 
able man, regardless of class or creed, can realize his 
ambition. 

— Because we have great dreams — and because we have 
the opportunity to make those dreams come true. 





Back-to-Nature Literature 


Lives on 


Escape Southward 
' By 
ARTHUR HERMAN WILSON 


N EVERY AGE, there are Utopians in literature who seek 
I to escape from the muddle of the contemporary 
scene. First, there are those who remake the contempo- 
rary scene into a new pattern of life, from a world that we . 
can recognize, like William Dean Howells in his A 
Traveler from Altruria. Such men are reformers. Second, 
there are the sheer romancers who invent not only a new 
pattern of life, but also new countries of their own that 
can never be reached physically and are the sheerest 
flimsy (existing only as the symbol of an idea) like Lord 
Dunsany, or James Hilton with The Lost Horizon of 
Shangri-La. 

As a third kind, in the literature of escape from con- 
temporary civilization, there is the writer of personal 
narrative who seeks places already known but different 
from those of western civilization, such as the islands of 
the South Seas. Although maligned at times as a spinner 
of prefabricated weltschmerz, the writer of personal narra- 
tive about the South Seas deserves more serious consider- 
ation because he, at least, takes us from one real place, 
such as New York, to another real place, such as Samoa or 
the Marquesas, and not to a non-existent Altruria or 
Shangri-La. 
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Those of us who do not have to navigate the seas ac- 
curately can draw a line southward from the farthest tip 
of Alaska and at the same time draw a line eastward from 
Australia. Where the lines meet, we find the literary 
center of the South Seas in the Pacific. Here we come 
upon famous islands whose positions we can establish 
quite easily. First, in relative importance, we rest upon 
the Marquesas. From them draw a line southeastward to 
Pitcairn Island. Return to the Marquesas again, and 
draw a line southwestward (not quite equidistant) to 
Tahiti. Here we have the most famous triangle of the 
South Seas. If we are willing to proceed one step farther, 
we can establish the positions of some other islands, and 
then become literary. Follow the line from Pitcairn 
through Tahiti (the base of the triangle), and extend the 
line in order to reach Samoa. It is along this whole line 
that there are thousands of inhabited atolls or coral reefs, 
known as the Low Archipelago or the Paumotus (with 
each vowel pronounced separately). 

In America the literature of escape southward began 
with the outstanding work of Herman Melville whose 
Typee in 1846, a personal narrative, said everything that 
has ever been said about South Sea living. It is a fascinat- 
ing book that could bear the publication imprint of the 
present year, so little has it dated itself in a century. In 
this book Melville gives us the feeling of reality. He was 
not interested in telling the impossible or improbable, and 
he was very plausible and graphic in presenting the 
customs of the Polynesians on their island of Nukuhiva 
in the Marquesas. Incidents of daily life, house building, 
food finding and preparing, the making of kava and of 
tapa, courtship, religion, ¢apu in theory and practice, and 
racial traits are all set down in a style that is honest and 
that does not allow itself a flair into the merely fanciful. 
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Returned travelers from Europe today tell things that are 
much more fanciful than Melville’s Typee, the name taken 
from the valley that he described. Melville followed this 
with two other Marquesan books, Omoo and Mardi, but 
in these as in most follow-ups the material grew thin. 

As we mentioned, the uninitiate might easily imagine 
Typee to be a current book because the style is not out- 
dated. As a matter of fact, Frederick O’Brien in his White 
Shadows in the South Seas and Atolls of the Sun, much 
heralded in the 1920’s, is a poor substitute for Melville 
and his Typee. O’Brien adds nothing to Melville, and 
does not even include as much. Concrete imagery, 
vividness, and fact are much better in Melville. O’Brien 
is too dangerously near the “‘oh” and “‘ah” condition, 
which lacks in explanation as it grows in exclamation. 
O’Brien does give us a faint picture of several white men 
who, in one decade or another, lived in the South Seas, 
among them the strange French painter, Paul Gauguin, 
but a better picture of this artist can be found in W. 
Somerset Maugham’s The Moon and Six Pence, and in 
Gauguin’s own book, Noa Noa. 


TAHITI AND Prrcairn have been publicized most fre- 
quently today by the fine work of Messrs. C. B. Nordhoff 
and J. N. Hall, as the outgrowth of The Mutiny on the 
Bounty. There is no real plot to Typee or the O’Brien books, 
because they are in the form of personal narrative, but in 
The Mutiny, The Hurricane, et al., the most is made of 
story. It was my intention to confine this present discus- 
sion to personal narrative about the South Seas, but it is 
impossible not to include some fiction, particularly that 
of Nordhoff and Hall, where fiction most closely 70- 
proximates personal narrative, factual narrative, «: 
native life and character. The Mutiny, of course, owes most 
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to historical or factual narrative, and The Hurricane is a 
sincere and successful effort in artistically presenting and 
discussing native character. 

Tahiti, of course, is the island today that has suffered 
the greatest sea-change, through tourist ships. Rupert 
Brooke visited there before it was spoiled, and wrote 
about it in a series of poems. In his Tiare Tahiti, dated at 
Papeete in February, 1914, shortly before his death, 
appear these lines: 

“And there, on the Ideal Reef 
Thunders the Everlasting Sea! .. . 
Well this side of Paradise! .. . 
There’s little comfort in the wise.” 

Another poet, George Gordon Noel Byron, wrote about 
Tahiti and the band of Fletcher Christian. Byron’s long 
poem about the mutineers of the Bounty was written in 
1823 under the title, The Island. It is really the story of 
George Stewart, one of the mutineers. As Byron wrote of 
him, he went by the name of Torquil and lived on the 
island with his native wife, Neuha, who saved him from 
an English ship that had come to take the mutineers. 
Neuha took Torquil to a sea cave on a neighboring island, 
and hid him until the ship departed. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, in his prefatory memoir to the works of Byron 
which he edited, indulges in a paragraph of critical appre- 
ciation concerning The Island: 

Taken as a whole The Island portrays an exhaustion of the 
poetic energy. The lighter or facetious episodes are trivial, and 
seem to have been introduced to avoid monotony, and catch the 
magazine public. But there is a deeper and a tenderer note in 
the recital of the feasts, and loves, and wars, of the dwellers by 
the coral seas. . . . The “Songs of Toobonai” are plaintive 
with the memories of lost loves and vanished youth, of sights and 
scenes, “beloved before.’ The poetic vision has been purged by 
suffering and by experience. 
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IT Is FITTING AND PROPER that in the midst of these ro- 
mantic isles lies buried the greatest Romantic who car- 
ried on in a world of growing realism at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Facing the sea lies Robert Louis 
Stevenson, buried at his Vailima Plantation near the 
town of Apia, on Upolu Island in the Samoan group. 
He went there to die. Among all his romantic novels, why 
is there no story of Upolu Island, or some other South 
Sea isle, equally famous with Treasure Island? 

Stevenson, in his personal narrative called The South 
Seas, covers the greatest amount of territory, or rather 
ocean and islands, of all writers of the real South Seas. 
For years he journeyed and sojourned there. In this book 
he describes the voyages on the Casco, with Captain Otis 
commanding, to Nukuhiva in the Marquesas and Faka- 
rava in the Paumotus; and then on the trading schooner, 
Equator, with Captain Dennis Reid commanding, to the 
Gilbert Islands of Butaritari and Apemama. On the 
subject of Nukuhiva he has nothing of real significance to 
say, naturally enough, after Melville’s book, but for the 
Paumotus and the Gilberts he has a wealth of material. 

Stevenson among the Gilberts and the Paumotus is the 
genuine artist at work, describing those low atolls of the 
sun, flat rims of coral, that in the South Seas number 
thousands and harbor peoples whose natures R. L. S. ap- 
praises with an artist’s eye. When he decided to build a 
home in the South Seas, he chose a high or mountain 
island (with soil upon it, because the atolls have no top- 
soil, only sand), and in Letters to my Young Friends, written 
to Austin Strong and other children, he drew a picture of 
life at his Vailima Plantation on Upolu Island in the 
Samoan group: the black boys, the appearance of his 
house, the journeys to neighboring chieftains, and the 
ships that came into the harbor. 
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Let us turn for the moment to several works of fiction 
which Stevenson wrote. In a letter which he wrote to his 
friend, Sidney Colvin, under the date of Sunday, June 15, 
1893, Stevenson speaks of one of these stories as “‘the 
ever-to-be-execrated Ebb Tide, or Stevenson’s Blooming 
Error.” Although we realize that the author was thus 
characterizing the book in half playfulness rather than in 
whole seriousness, nevertheless we are at liberty to recog- 
nize in the remark the fact that a shadow, at least, of 
uncertainty occurred to him concerning the real worth 
of the story. There is little wonder that he was doubtful. 
Too often, in his fiction writing about the South Seas, 
Stevenson occupies himself with telling melodramatic 
stories about white men, and consigns the natives to an 
obscure and sketchy background. Compare Ebb Tide and 
The Beach of Falesa. They are simply Sire de Maletroit’s 
Door placed in the South Sea Islands by mere physical 
superimposition. Of The Beach of Falesa and David Bal- 
Jour, Stevenson speaks with no uncertainty at all in saying 
that they “seem to be nearer what I mean than anything 
I have ever done; nearer what I mean by fiction; the 
nearest thing before was Kidnapped. I am not forgetting 
the Master of Ballantrae, but that lacked all pleasurable- 
ness, and hence was imperfect in essence.” But it is not in 
Ebb Tide, or The Beach of Falesa, or other stories of The 
Island Nights’ Entertainments, we suggest humbly, that 
Stevenson captures convincingly the South Seas as a 
genuine milieu. Rather it is in his travel books of personal 
narrative, such as The South Seas. 

The story of Ebb Tide is familiar enough, through the 
motion picture of the same title, as the picaresque account 
of three stranded white men, who steal a ship and plan 
to steal the wealth of a quite mad pearl trader on a lonely 
island. Native character is practically non-existent in it. 
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And The Beach of Falesa is little better as another struggle 
between unprincipled white men who seek to gain an 
island monopoly of the copra trade, and carry out a very 
melodramatic plan. The natives in this story occupy a 
secondary and incidental place. The pitfall of Steven- 
son’s formula whereby he writes a white man’s story, 
placed physically upon native island ground, is avoided 
by Nordhoff and Hall who, in The Hurricane, present the 
brown man’s story placed spiritually as well as physically 
on native island ground. This latter formula is much 
more convincing as a South Sea Island story, for The 
Hurricane portrays a native hero whose struggle develops 
from his own character which is indigenous to the place 
where he owes his being. 

Regarding literature of the South Seas, Stevenson 
wrote, ‘““There are but two writers who have touched the 
South Seas with any genius, both Americans: Melville 
and Charles Warren Stoddard.” 


In His BOOK, South-Sea Idyls, Stoddard travels in the 
capacity of a chance or haphazard wanderer, and gives 
an account in nineteen chapters of his personal travels in 
Tahiti and the Hawaiian Islands, centering around 1870. 
His style is that of the pastel artist rather than that of the 
diary writer or journal keeper, like Stevenson in The South 
Seas, or that of the realistic observer and narrator, like 
Melville in Typee. There is a tendency at times for Stod- 
dard to tumble into the “‘oh” and “ah” state of writing, 
and become exclamatory and rather naively apostrophic. 

It seems most likely that the high points of the South- 
Sea Idyls are to be found in the character portrayals of 
K4na-ané, of Joe of Lahaina, and of Hva Manu. K4ana- 
an4 was an Hawaiian youth from a quiet and remote 
valley. He attached himself to Stoddard, entertained 
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him among his people for a long time, and then sailed 
with Stoddard for California where apparently civiliza- 
tion unbalanced him to such an extent that he pined 
away, and, on his return to his island valley, met an early 
death through a rash act. It was among the people of 
K4na-an4 that Stoddard experienced the art of lomi-lomz, 
a kind of osteopathy and massage which he claimed to be 
a manipulation that was unbelievably beneficial to the 
health. 

Hua Manu, or the collector of birds’ eggs, was a Pau- 
motuan youth from the island of Motu Hilo in the Low 
Archipelago. Together Hua Manu and Stoddard went 
pearl-fishing but were cast away in a great sea, and only 
rescued after Hua Manu gave his life for Stoddard. Joe 
of Lahaina in Hawaii was a less constant youth, but 
equally effervescent and evanescent in spirit. Generally, 
the individual natives that Stoddard emphasized in his 
account were outstanding in faithful devotion to the 
white man. It is their faithful devotion that serves as the 
prominent feature of the entire book. 

In a letter to Stoddard, William Dean Howells speaks 
of one chapter in particular from the South-Sea Idyls: “I 
remember very well my joy in A Prodigal in Tahiti, . . . 
and I think, now, that there are few such delicious bits of 
literature in the language.” Despite the estimable opinion 
of Howells, a general reading of the book is likely to sug- 
gest that the “delicious bits” are to be found in the chap- 
ters already cited as rich in character portrayal, rather 
than in the choice of Howells, a chapter which is most 
aimless, sketching a rather colorless period of life in 
Tahiti when Stoddard was “‘on the beach,” and contain- 
ing no really worthwhile contribution of South Sea life 
peculiar to the natives. 

Last, we come to Jack London who sailed to the South 
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Seas, via the Hawaiian Islands, the Marquesas, Tahiti, 
and the Society Islands to the Solomon Islands. He 
started on this trip April 3, 1907, sailing from San Fran- 
cisco on the Snark, and planning a trip around the world 
that was to take him even to the inland waters of Europe 
and America. However, when he reached the Solomons, 
ill health prevented the continuance of the voyage, and 
he was taken to a hospital in Australia. The Snark was his 
own, a ketch-rigged yacht, forty-three feet at the water- 
line, and equipped with auxiliary engines that, as he in- 
sisted, could never be coaxed to be auxiliary. 

Most of his book, The Cruise of the Snark, occupies itself 
with days at sea, with amateur navigation, or with life 
spent on board even in harbor, and so the account seldom 
gives us the reality of islands and their peoples. As a mat- 
ter of very sober fact, London was enthusiastic only about 
the Society Islands or rather two of them, Tahaa and 
Raiatea, near Tahiti. About Tahiti itself he said that he 
preferred to maintain a conspiracy of silence, and about 
the other islands visited he recorded very little that was 
definite. He was interested chiefly in the open sea and in 
his prowess as an amateur navigator. 


THE LITERATURE OF ESCAPE SOUTHWARD to the South Sea 
Islands, as started for the American public by the out- 
standing work of Melville, carries with it ostensibly a 
comparison of our own civilization with the island civili- 
zation. There are two conclusions that we should like to 
make. 

Our first conclusion is that this literature of escape 
southward deserves seriously to be viewed as one of the 
currents in the Back-to-Nature stream that has always 
had its ebb and flow through western civilization and 
literature. Rousseau, Burns, Wordsworth, and others 
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come to mind immediately. In application to general life, 
the Back-to-Nature movement varies through the cen- 
turies. Seriously or not, it is in one century symbolized by 
the Dresden china shepherdess and other, al fresco, youths 
and maidens, or by the dairy village of Marie Antoinette 
at Versailles; in still another century by the “rainbow in 
the sky” of Wordsworth; or in Shakespeare’s time by his 
forest of Arden; or today by camping, nudism, life out- 
doors, hiking, or turning to the South Seas, and many 
other manifestations. 

Despite all these varied manifestations in all these 
different centuries, the idea is essentially the same: that a 
reasonable return to nature, to the life of simplicity, has 
appealed to man as a help or as a cure-all in many ills. 
And it was the idea of Melville, corroborated by Steven- 
son, Byron, and others, that the white man brought 
mainly death and destruction to the South Seas, and that 
the Pacific islanders had and have much to teach us in the 
way of social organization and behavior, in living to- 
gether. The same idea of the evil which the white man 
brings to the island people is repeated in 1938 in the book 
by Miguel Covarrubias, called Bali, one hundred years 
after Melville. 

The fact demonstrable from this idea by Melville is 
that the white man needs the sweet reasonableness neces- 
sary to learn a few lessons in life from other peoples who 
have been able to get along very well without him. This, 
among other things, the escape southward should teach 
us. And so our second conclusion is that there is more 
reality to this literature of escape southward than is ap- 
parent to those who view it as an opiate for the moment. 





























The Interaction of Current Prob- 
lems and Constitutional Law 


Common Sense 
and the Constitution 


By CHARLES PERGLER 


CONSTITUTION IS AN INSTRUMENT Of allocation of gov- 
A ernmental powers, and usually, too, if not invari- 
ably, contains provisions for the protection of individual 
rights against abuse by government; but being an in- 
strument intended for long periods of duration, if not 
for permanence, it must necessarily be drawn in broad 
terms, laying down general principles, and cannot have 
the definiteness of a statute, which may be changed or re- 
pealed with relative ease. It is an instrument intended 
for guidance, must be applied to new and changing 
conditions, and must never be looked upon as a strait- 
jacket, especially if amendment is difficult. 

The Constitution of the United States is so admirable 
a document, and has served the country so well, largely 
because its framers were practical statesmen who were 
perfectly aware of the limits of the attainable under the 
conditions of their time, and prepared a fundamental 
law in the nature of a declaration of general principles, 
without endeavoring to bind future generations by at- 
tempting to settle in detail every conceivable existing 
question, or every question which they might have fore- 
seen. Much was left for interpretation in the future, to an 
orderly development of political and economic ideas, 
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and the adjustments of time and place. The fact that all 
this was probably the result of compromise, and that 
more detail would have led to further controversies with 
the likelihood of disagreement, does not take away from 
the men of 1787 an iota of credit. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, the ultimate 
arbiter of constitutionality in the American Union as to 
most questions, at least in theory, and usually in prac- 
tice, if sometimes belatedly, has adhered to the tenets in- 
dicated. 

However, in the rather unusual prohibition case the 
Supreme Court quite forcefully took the position that 
where the intention of the constitutional provision is 
clear, there is no room for construction, and no excuse 
for interpretation or addition, and, what is perhaps even 
more important, that the Federal Constitution was writ- 
ten to be understood by the voter, and its words and 
phrases were used in their normal and ordinary, as dis- 
tinguished from technical, meaning. 

Nevertheless, plain as the language of the Constitution 
is; it requires interpretation and application, and it is 
obvious that one generation, living under certain indus- 
trial, economic, and political conditions, may interpret 
a given concept in one way, while a succeeding genera- 
tion, struggling through life under entirely different con- 
ditions, will interpret it in another way. A classic example 
is probably the concept of liberty of contract, a property 
right, and therefore protected by the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments and their provisions that no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law. 

In the earlier days of the country, and during the 
period when from a Jaissez faire point of view there was 
much justification to believe and say that a man had the 
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right to bargain and agree how many hours per day he 
may or may not work, it was natural to hold that legisla- 
tion prescribing minimum hours of labor deprives a man 
of liberty of contract. Today we know that a man looking 
for a job, with a starving family at home, has no equality 
of bargaining power, and in fact no freedom of con- 
tract, and therefore protective legislation is being upheld 
under the supervisory power of the state to guard the 
health, morals, and general welfare of the citizens, which 
we have come to call the police power, and which aims, 
or should aim, not to destroy freedom of contract, but 
rather to re-establish it. 

Considerations of this type lead necessarily to over- 
ruling of old precedents and to seeming inconsistencies in 
decisions, but as a matter of fact such apparent devia- 
tions from precedent usually are no more than the clos- 
ing, in so far as possible, of a lag between law and charged 
conditions; a lag which to a degree is inevitable, but 
which wise statesmanship seeks to make as small and 
narrow as possible. 

During the course of years by way of interpretation, 
a body of precedents is bound to arise, determined by 
conditions existing at a given time and a point of view 
prevailing at a given period, which lose validity and wis- 
dom as a result of developments quite beyond the power 
of mortal men, whether in legislative bodies, on the 
bench, or in the executive chair. It then becomes neces- 
sary either to amend the constitution by the prescribed 
process, and one which is not easy and should not be 
too easy, lest the fundamental law become not a frame- 
work of government, but a collection in the nature of 
statutes; or to re-examine the document and ascertain 
whether the hitherto governing decisions may not be 
overruled without doing violence to the nation’s charter. 
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And, of course, due regard must be had not to disturb 
lightly the chief attributes of any law, certainty and con- 
tinuity. Indeed, it may be a question of returning to the 
Constitution, not of disregarding it. Refinement of de- 
cision, piling of precedent upon precedent, may in itself 
lead us away from the obvious intent of what still re- 
mains, and for a long time is destined to be, a model 
charter of governmental power and of individual lib- 
erties. 

The Supreme Court lately has been criticized, in pro- 
fessional circles chiefly, for overruling certain long estab- 
lished precedents, upsetting what had come to be ac- 
cepted as immutable doctrines. I prefer to believe that 
the Supreme Court has been re-examining the principles, 
some of them of permanent validity, and harmonizing its 
decisions with twentieth century conditions without 
doing violence to ideas and ideals which lie at the very 
foundations of the American Commonwealth. It may not 
be amiss to take a glance at the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion in some of its aspects, not only in the light of the lat- 
ter-day rulings of the Supreme Court, but also in the light 
of that common sense which was the chief quality of 
those who framed the Constitution and which also should 
be applied to any contemporary problem of government. 


THERE ARE STILL WITH us echoes of the controversy re- 
garding the eligibility of Senator Hugh Black to member- 
ship of the United States Supreme Court. It is something 
of a pity that the Supreme Court did not pass upon the 
real question involved, contenting itself with saying that 
those attacking the appointment did not have an interest 
substantial enough to entitle them to invoke the judicial 
power to determine the validity of the appointment. 
This gives rise to an interesting question: Does judicial 
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power exist in cases of this type? Without invoking such 
precedents as exist concerning the problem, let us look 
at the question from a common-sense point of view, or, 
perhaps, as a broader problem of government, which it 
is. 

Suppose the Supreme Court did assume the power to 

pass upon the eligibility of its own member? In the first 

place, never would a full bench pass upon the problem, 

and the decision would be by those remaining on the 

bench following a vacancy, by a rump court, clearly an 

undesirable if not impossible situation. In the second 

place, the Court or what would be left of it, would be 

open to the charge that it is becoming, or may become, a 

self-perpetuating oligarchy, a situation which would not 

enhance the Court’s standing. There are, however, con- 

siderations far more fundamental. 

It is a common assumption that all Constitutional 
questions are passed upon by the Court. This, however, is 
not true. The Court declines to pass, for instance, upon 
political questions such as recognition of foreign govern- 
ments and new states, and abides in such matters by the 
decision of the policy-making branches of the govern- 
ment. The executive and legislative departments are 
bound by the Constitution no less than the judiciary, and 
unconstitutionality is never presumed, the burden of 
showing unconstitutionality always being upon those 
who claim it. The power to nominate and, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, appoint judges of the Su- 
preme Court, is vested in the President, and it must be 
assumed that the President and the Senate in making. 
appointments do consider the question of constitutional- 
ity; indeed, such consideration inheres in the appoint- 
ing and confirming function. 

Once a nomination is made and confirmed, constitu- 
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tionality is passed upon by the Senate, which for such 
purposes is a part of the appointing power and sits, not as 
a legislative body, but as a Council of State. Can its ac- 
tion be reviewed by the Courts? I do not believe it can. 
It is conclusive as to all problems involved, and any other 
theory, or attempted action, for that matter, would pre- 
sent an encroachment upon the principle of separation 
of powers, which is fundamental in American Constitu- 
tional law. If the Senate and the President made an er- 
roneous decision, the precedent set by them need not be 
followed, even as judicial precedents are not always fol- 
lowed, and they may be called to responsibility by the 
electorate, but there is no judicial remedy for their ac- 
tion, no more than there is for many other matters. 

Mr. Justice Black was a member of the Senate when 
that body passed the Judiciary Act of 1937, a law making 
provision for the retirement and pensioning of Supreme 
Court Justices, and it was claimed that his appointment 
was contrary to the constitutional provision which reads: 
*‘No Senator or Representative shall, during the term for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office un- 
der the authority of the United States, which shall have 
been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased during such time.” 

It was claimed that enabling justices to retire rather 
than resign, and to continue receiving compensation, 1s 
an increased advantage and therefore an increased 
emolument. But when the Senate confirmed Mr. Black 
it was tantamount to a conclusive decision that a retire- 
ment allowance of such nature was not the kind of 
emolument which was contemplated by the framers of 
the Constitution, and in Mr. Justice Black’s case the 
matter became res judicata, and all there was left was that 
he present his commission to the Court. 
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I am not discussing the matter in the light of such ju- 
dicial precedents as exist, but rather from what seem to 
me considerations of principle. Yet it is interesting to 
note that only recently the position so taken has received 
judicial support by the Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington involving the eligibility of a candidate for 
judge of a court of original jurisdiction under a state 
constitutional provision similar to the one found in the 
Federal Constitution. 

A member of the state legislature had voted for a 
statute providing for the retirement on half pay, out of a 
fund to be created by salary reductions and contribu- 
tions from the state treasury, of judges who have served 
eighteen years in the aggregate, or who, having served 
ten years in the aggregate, shall have attained the age of 
seventy years or have become incapacitated. An attempt 
was made to enjoin election authorities from placing a 
candidate’s name upon the ticket, but the Supreme 
Court of Washington held that the constitutional pro- 
visions referred to do not apply because they do not in- 
crease the emoluments of office of a judge. The benefits 
contemplated are contingent and by no means certain 
and while in Washington it was a question of a six-year 
elective term, it still remains true that a similar line of 
reasoning is applicable in the case of a Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Another objection to Justice Black’s appointment was 
based upon the claim that the statute of 1937 permitting 
the Supreme Court Justices to retire, as distinguished 
from resigning, is without constitutional sanction, and 
is therefore invalid, and that, by the same token, Mr. 
Justice Van Devanter’s retirement did not create a 
vacancy and that eminent jurist is still a member of the 
highest national tribunal. 
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I confess to little patience with the position that Mr. 
Justice Van Devanter’s retirement did not create a va- 
cancy. The assertion, even now occasionally made, is 
contrary to common sense, and disregards the practice of 
all governments in filling vacancies caused by retire- 
ments. One could very well invoke here the principle 
stated by John Marshall in the Dartmouth College Case, 
to the effect that it is not enough to say that no such case 
was in the mind of the Constitutional Convention, but 
that it is necessary to show that “‘had this particular case 
been suggested the language would have been varied as 
to exclude it, or it would have been made a special 
exception.” 

Certainly it is an untenable position to maintain that 
the Constitution prevents the federal government from 
taking care of the nation’s superannuated servants by 
providing for their retirement. If retirement does not 
create a vacancy, what is its effect? The question answers 
itself. It also is a general rule that while a legislature can- 
not declare a vacancy by a declaratory enactment to 
evade the Constitution, yet reasons for which an office 
will become vacant may, in the absence of a constitu- 
tional inhibition, be fixed by the legislature. (48 Corpus 
Juris 973.) 

This is not dealing with a dead issue, not only because 
the case of Mr. Justice Black is still the subject of discus- 
sion from person to person, in the press and in magazines, 
but also because it may be of some value to realize that 
in that case the President and the Senate did not delib- 
erately flout the Constitution and constitutional morality. 


A CONTROVERSY MORE IMPORTANT than eligibility of Su- 
preme Court Justices, though not as spectacular and 
noisy, has revolved around Article 1, Section 8, paragraph 
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1 of the Constitution, granting Congress the power ‘“‘to 
levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” 

A simple reading of the provision quoted, unobstructed 
by accretion of precedent and changing theories of gov- 
ernmental functions, clearly would seem to indicate that 
the object of the clause is two-fold; that is, (1) authorize 
Congress to collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, 
but (2) for certain purposes, namely, “to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense, and general wel- 
fare of the United States.” Thus the clause is both a 
grant and a limitation, but the limitation is within ex- 
tremely broad confines, especially as regards general 
welfare. Obviously, requirements of general welfare vary 
from generation to generation, and it is a question to be 
determined by the policy-making departments of the 
government, and at any rate primarily is not a judicial 
question at all. 

It will be remembered that in the Hoosac Mills Case, 
invalidating the original Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
the Supreme Court took a rather broad view of the tax- 
ing power of Congress under the general welfare clause, 
but in effect the legislation was upset because in the 
Court’s view at the time, appropriation of funds to bene- 
fit agriculture was contrary to the Court’s idea of general 
welfare. The object of the invalidated enactment was to 
protect the consumer by restoring to farmers the normal 
price of their crops and thus aiding general prosperity, 
while assessing the cost upon users of these crops by a 
“processing tax” which would not be felt by the general 
public when purchasing household and other supplies. 
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The purpose as well as the method may be debatable 
as a matter of wisdom, but that it comes under the head- 
ing of pursuit of general welfare is hardly open to ques- 
tion. It is an equally tenable view that the welfare of the 
country, and maintenance of a healthy body politic, re- 
quire a prosperous agriculture, and that, therefore, Con- 
gress may levy taxes for this purpose. In any event, and 
again, whether it does or not is a question of policy to 
be determined by the legislative body and not by the 
courts. 

Probably there are certain limits beyond which Con- 
gress could not go, and it hardly admits of doubt that it 
could not embrace within the concept of general welfare 
matters obviously and indisputably local. Once it is ad- 
mitted, however, that “general welfare” is a question of 
policy and legislative discretion, many a legislative act 
would not be touched by the courts on that ground. 

In the Social Security Cases the courts’ reasoning, in 
Mr. Cardozo’s opinion, is not far removed from the one 
here presented, and it may not be presumptuous to ex- 
press the belief that ultimately it may prevail. Whatever 
age-old cynicisms may be indulged in concerning legis- 
lative bodies, a certain amount of confidence and faith 
must be reposed in them if the democratic process is to 
survive, and that means, above all, determinations of 
problems of policy by those responsible to the electorate. 


IF ANY PROVISION of the Constitution was designed to 
make of the new Union a nation, and to prevent selfish, 
short-sighted and centrifugal forces from destroying it at 
the very beginning, it was the so-called commerce 
clause granting Congress the power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several states, 
and with the Indian tribes.” 
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Conditions simply forced an agreement giving the cen- 
tral government authority to regulate commercial mat- 
ters among the States and with foreign nations without re- 
moving from the power of the states matters of purely 
local interest and importance. It is a power which has 
been increasingly exercised with the growth of industry 
and commerce. 

Even a cursory consideration of the clause shows that 
it requires a determination of three questions: 1. What 
is commerce? 2. What is commerce among the several 
states? 3. What is regulation? It is obvious that while 
the power is always the same, the nature of commerce 
necessarily changes and therefore also the necessities of 
regulation. 

In the very beginning the Supreme Court under John 
Marshall took a very broad view of what commerce is. 
The Court declined to rule that commerce is merely 
purchase, sale, and exchange of commodities, and in the 
landmark case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, declared that 
“commerce undoubtedly is traffic, but it is something 
more, — it is intercourse. It describes the commercial 
intercourse between nations, in all its branches, and is 
regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on that inter- 
course.” 

At one time the courts came close to limiting the scope 
of the word “‘commerce” to transportation between the 
states, and to that extent deviated from the definition of 
Gibbons vs. Ogden. This was done by holding that com- 
merce does not begin until in some fashion transporta- 
tion has commenced, and that, as declared in the 
well-known Knight Case, “commerce succeeds to man- 
ufacture, and is not a part of it.” This position obviously 
became untenable and in course of time was refined away 
until in the so-called Wagner Act cases the National 
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Labor Relations Act was upheld and it was established 
that the provision applies to a manufacturer whose 
materials are obtained from other states and whose prod- 
ucts are sold principally in other states. 

Few will deny that such a manufacturer is engaged in 
intercourse and therefore in commerce among the several 
states. Yet it will be remembered that prior to the ruling 
of the Supreme Court a committee of forty-eight eminent 
members of the Bar in voluminous brief declared the 
National Labor Relations Act unconstitutional, and it 
must be admitted that a large portion of the Bar was sur- 
prised by the decision. What, of course, most lawyers did 
was to consider only certain decisions and not the Con- 
stitution itself as well as plain facts, while the Supreme 
Court went back to the fundamental law and the doc- 
trine of John Marshall in Gibbons vs. Ogden, and also re- 
appraised the idea of commerce in a realistic and thor- 
oughly modern and statesmanlike fashion. 

Ordinarily there should be relatively little difficulty 
in deciding when a concern is engaged in interstate com- 
merce, or in transactions directly affecting such com- 
merce. It is, frequently, more or less a question of degree 
and therefore of point of view, and absolute consistency 
of decision is hardly attainable. Nevertheless, if legis- 
lative judgment is respected and facts always consid- 
ered, the courts in the future will give effect to the inter- 
state commerce clause as a unifying factor and not an 
obstacle to national action in spheres wherein only na- 
tional action can bring about a desired remedy. 

It has been a long established doctrine that Congress 
may prohibit the use of instruments of commerce for im- 
moral or illegal purposes, such as the dissemination of 
lottery tickets, transportation of stolen automobiles or 
women into White Slavery, but now the Supreme Court 
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in the National Labor Relations Act cases has in effect 
emphatically laid down the rule that the power to regu- 
late commerce is the power to enact all appropriate leg- 
islation for its protection and advancement, to adopt 
measures to promote its growth and to insure its safety, 
and to foster, protect, and restrain. Congress may now 
step in whenever commerce among states is threatened 
with injurious actions, such as obstructions caused by 
disturbances in manufacturers’ plants. 

It was on this ground that the court upheld the Wag- 
ner Act, which prohibits employers from interfering, or 
coercing employees, by discrimination with regard to 
hire and tenure of employment, from exercising the rights 
of self-organization and of collective bargaining through 
representatives of their own choosing. Labor troubles 
may obstruct, and in the past have obstructed, interstate 
commerce, and therefore Congress may take measures 
to bring about their elimination. 

It is entirely tenable to argue that diversities of legis- 
lation regulating child labor affect interstate commerce 
in that they make for inequality of competition in manu- 
facturers’ products. At one time it was held that a federal 
law prohibiting the transportation of articles manufac- 
tured by child labor in one state to another was invalid 
because it was an attempt to regulate labor in the state 
of origin and really not a regulation of interstate com- 
merce. It should not be surprising if the future courts 
will uphold legislation making for equality of commercial 
opportunity among the states. Thus properly drafted 
child labor laws may be upheld, and it is now probable 
that the Hours and Wages Act will be sustained. 

The problem will always be to paraphrase the language 
of the Court in the Wagner Act cases, whether intra- 
state activities have so close and substantial a relation 
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to interstate commerce that their control is essential or 
appropriate to protect that commerce from burdens and 
obstructions, and that, necessarily, is a question of 
degree; but that many obstacles have been removed to 
constructive congressional legislation, appears quite 
clear, and from the standpoint of economic and social 
progress is all to the good. In any event, this is not a mat- 
ter for refinements and where these have accumulated 
they should be and are being brushed aside by the 
courts themselves. As a matter of common sense we 
know what is interstate commerce and what directly 
affects it. Where there is a legitimate difference of opin- 
ion, in what may be termed the twilight zone, the judg- 
ment of policy-making branches of the government 
should be the determining factor and the courts should, 
and usually do, yield to such judgment. 


DEBATES AS TO THE NATURE Of the Union in its inception 
are today of historical interest only, and it is now settled 
that federal authority is supreme when operating within 
its constitutional grant of power. The problem of deter- 
mining this sphere of authority is, however, frequently 
difficult, and has led to a variety of opinions and even 
conflicting decisions. One of the results of the doctrine, 
or rather, fact, of federal supremacy within the constitu- 
tion, is what is known as immunity of federal agencies 
from state taxation. The states have no constitutional 
power to levy taxes upon agencies or instrumentalities 
created by the United States for the purpose of carrying 
on its powers and functions under the constitution. 

This principle has been settled ever since the frequently 
cited case of McCulloch vs. Maryland in an opinion by 
John Marshall. That case, however, involved the consti- 
tutionality of the law of Maryland imposing a tax upon 
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the circulation of the Bank of the United States and even 
of the power of the government to establish the Bank 
itself. It must be conceded that the Bank was an instru- 
mentality of the United States and that therefore to tax 
its circulation was an attempt to tax a federal agency. 
Later, however, the principle was extended so far as to 
hold that compensation of an officer of the United 
States could not be taxed. 

Is a tax upon a salary the same thing as taxing the 
instrumentality? The argument has always been that by 
high taxes states could cripple the activities of the federal 
government, and even now it is within the knowledge of 
this writer that at least in one state, owing to severe 
taxation, governmental agencies would have difficulties 
in finding capable men willing to take positions in the 
commonwealth in question. 

That, however, does not do away with the fact that 
no tax is imposed upon the source of income, if that in- 
come, once received, is made subject to a tax. No one 
argues that employers in private life are taxed when their 
employees are subjected to taxation, and there is no 
reason to take a different position concerning govern- 
mental salaries. After all, something must be left to the 
good sense of legislators, even in the field of taxation. 

The states cannot tax federal agencies, and the con- 
verse of this proposition is equally true: i.e., the federal 
government cannot tax state agencies. This rule, too, was 
extended to mean that the federal government could not 
levy taxes upon the salaries of state officials. Here again 
it must be pointed out that a tax upon income is not a 
tax upon the one paying the income, certainly not in the 
legal sense. A tax is simply an obligation of citizenship 
imposed upon the taxpayer in support of the govern- 
ment whose protection is enjoyed by him in return. 
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This point of view is beginning to prevail, and lately 
the Supreme Court has upheld a state tax upon the 
salary of an official of the Home and Loan Corporation. 
The question still remains open whether taxes may be 
levied upon income of officials of what are known as 
agencies performing essential governmental functions. 
In the writer’s view this distinction is immaterial, for, to 
repeat, an agency is not taxed when a tax is imposed upon 
a salary of its officials. 

Parenthetically it might be added that conceptions of 
governmental function in any event vary from time to 
time. Education and maintenance of schools is today a 
duty of the state, but only a little more than a hundred 
years ago that was not the prevailing opinion. 

Somewhat similar considerations arise when we weigh 
the effect of the Sixteenth Amendment providing for 
income taxes “from whatever source derived.” This 
amendment was adopted as a result of the well known 
Pollock case which held such taxes to be direct taxes and 
therefore unconstitutional under the provision that “‘no 
. . . direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration,” directed to be taken elsewhere in 
the Constitution. 

But in the case of Evans against Gore the court took 
the position that the income tax did not apply to salaries 
of federal judges because that would be a diminution of 
salary prohibited by the Constitution. The theory of the 
decision is that the 16th Amendment did not extend the 
taxing power to new subjects, but only makes possible 
income taxes without apportionment among states ac- 
cording to population, and that the purpose of the 16th 
Amendment was no more than to avoid the consequences 
of the Pollock decision. 

May it not be said, however, that this decision was the 
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cause of the 16th Amendment, and that the Amendment 
was not designed merely to obviate its results, but rather 
to make possible taxation of all income regardless of 
source? Certainly, the sweeping language of the Amend- 
ment — ‘‘from whatever source derived,”’ — hardly per- 
mits of any other conclusion. At the time, the court quite 
naturally had in mind the Pollock decision and therefore 
its ruling is understandable, but it would seem that now 
the time has come to give effect to the language of the 
Amendment — “from whatever source derived.” ! 

In this connection, too, we are presented with the per- 
fectly legitimate question, “Can a tax in any legal, or 
even ordinary sense, be considered a diminution of 
salary?” A tax may be said to affect one’s net income, 
but generally speaking in no walk of life is it looked upon 
as a reduction of salary or wages. 

As to taxation of income from government securities, 
such as bonds, the 16th Amendment is broad enough to 
cover these too. That, at the very least, Congress may 
give consent to such levies, and that by the same token 
states may consent to taxation of state securities, seems 
now to be admitted by many. 

I am not arguing for the wisdom or lack of wisdom of 
any form of taxation, in effect now or proposed. It does 
seem, however, that limitations upon the taxing power 
are not as stringent as was until recently believed, and the 


1 After the completion of this article, the Supreme Court ruled in the case of 
O’Malley vs. Woodrough that a federal judge where appointment was subsequent 
to the enactment of a statute imposing federal income tax on, inter alia, the com- 
pensation of “judges of courts of the United States taking office after” a certain 
date, is within the operation of the statute. While it is true that, strictly speaking, 
this discussion applies only to judges appointed following the adoption of the 
legislation referred to, the court, through Mr. Justice Frankfurter, broadly de- 
clares that “‘to subject them (the judges) to a general tax is merely to recognize 
that judges are also citizens, and that their particular function in government 
does not generate an immunity from sharing with their fellow citizens the mate- 
rial burden of the government whose Constitution and laws they are charged with 
administering.” 
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wisdom of most forms of taxation must be left to the good 
sense of the people’s representatives and their respon- 
siveness to public opinion. 


THE QUESTION OF ALLEGED encroachment of the federal 
government upon the domain of the states gives rise, 
lately, to frequent criticisms. I think research in this field 
would show that recent legislation, including that de- 
clared invalid, in no way has decreased the constitutional, 
the legal power of the states. In the constitutional sense 
they have as much power as they always had, certainly 
since the Civil War, and this power in no respect has been 
diminished, except perhaps in fields where they can act 
unless the federal government legitimately steps in, in 
which case state legislation is suspended. 

This, however, can hardly be called a reduction of 
power, or invasion of the rights of the states, because in 
such instances, for example, regulation of bankruptcies, 
the federal government has exercised power which it 
always possessed, but heretofore did not choose to exert. 
Invoking power potentially in existence does not deprive 
the commonwealths of rights which they could assert only 
by sufferance. 

Largely owing to integration of American nationality, 
and the unifying processes of industry and economic 
forces generally, the federal government has been forced 
to exercise power hitherto dormant, but existing never- 
theless. From that it does not necessarily follow, however, 
that the constitutional domain of the commonwealths 
has been invaded. Federal power has grown by resort to 
grants expressly and impliedly conferred by the Consti- 
tution; it overshadows state power just as the nation over- 
shadows any individual state, but in the constitutional 
sense state power has not been reduced. 
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Legislation seeking coéperation of state governments 
is not an invasion of constitutional rights. Thus the Social 
Security Act of August 14, 1935, defines the minimum 
criteria to which a state unemployment relief system 
must conform if an employer’s contribution thereto is to 
be accepted as a credit on the tax imposed on him by the 
Social Security Act. 

Some of these criteria are designed to give assurance 
that the state unemployment compensation law shall be 
one in substance as well as in name, and others are de- 
signed to protect contributions against loss by imposing 
the condition that the state law shall direct that contribu- 
tions to the state fund be paid over immediately to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be held in trust by him and 
invested in obligations of, or guaranteed by, the United 
States. To prevent diversion of funds it is further pro- 
vided that all money withdrawn from the unemployment 
trust fund shall be used solely in the payment of com- 
pensation, exclusive of expenses of administration, and 
that all compensation shall be paid through public em- 
ployment offices in the state or such other agencies as the 
Social Security Board may approve. 

The Social Security Act was attacked on the ground 
that it was an invasion of states’ rights, more particularly, 
of the Tenth Amendment to the federal constitution that 
“the powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are re- 
served to the states respectively, or to the people.” The 
Supreme Court refused to adopt this view, holding that 
legally speaking the Act coerces no one; that it is, rather, 
a question of inducement and codperation of the states 
with the federal government. The soundness of the posi- 
tion can hardly be questioned, especially if we have in 
mind the analogy with international law, that treaties 
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and agreements entered into by consent are not in 
derogation of sovereignty. 

What has been here said is a little more than a presen- 
tation of a point of view, without the usual lawyer’s 
weapon, an array of authorities and citations. In any 
event, it is the writer’s belief that the recent trend of de- 
cisions is nothing to be alarmed about. The Constitution 
still stands, and has not been refined away by legal or 
other sophistries, and being the exceptionally admirable 
document that it is, it will continue to serve the American 
people for a long time to come. 
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POETRY: 


Griselda Green 
Ricuarp C. PetTicREw 


Griselda Green was married to a man 

Who gave her love, and much of it, but not 

The whole of the affection his to give; 

And this Griselda knew and loved him still 
While springs greened into summers and then reddened 
Before the wintry latter years of life. 

His love was like that, so Griselda mused, 

A seasonal cycle many times repeated 

With many women, but he always came 

Back to Griselda’s comforting arms when winter 
Had aged the current cycle into snows 

That froze illusions duplicated yearly 

And sure, come spring, to blossom somewhere else. 
At first her Stephen’s love affairs caused ripples 
Of whispers in the subterranean channels 

Of gossip, that soon overflowed and lapped 

The feet of his Griselda, and then people 
Awaited with keen eagerness her despair. 

But they were disappointed, for Griselda, 
Employed in patting pancakes into flatness 

As if they were the rumors she had heard, 
Proceeded to authenticate those rumors 

And scandalized the saintly scandalmongers 


' By sowing seeds of other rumors still 


About her Stephen and some other woman 

Whose very name the gossips had not heard. 

A cat, then? No, indeed, not our Griselda, 

Whose dark eyes shone with love for him she slandered 
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With not a trace of animosity: 

She simply wanted them to know she knew 

And that she loved him and that he loved her. 
“*He likes the meals I cook him,” she pursued; 
“7 don’t believe he would, were I to serve 

The same old dish for breakfast, and again 

For dinner, and for supper every day. 

A single woman, after all, is just 

A single dish and there are quite as many 

New dishes as new women in the world; 

And God has given man an appetite 

For varied dishes; and what God has given, 

Let no man find fault with, nor with my Stephen.” 
And when they marvelled that she didn’t mind 
His aberrations, she replied she did, , 

Just as she'd much prefer he'd not be bald 

Nor so pot-bellied as he soon would be 

And had not been in times that she remembered; 
But there was not so much that he could do 

About his belly and about his head, 

Nor very much about his wandering love, 

Though he could starve it as he might his belly, 
But — here she paused with something in her eyes 
Too sacred to be twisted into words — 

She would not have a husband hungry-eyed, 
Subsisting on a diet of oatmeal 

Or gnawing bones like some old hungry dog 
Whose mistress feeds him with her meagre leavings, 
“And does he tell you all about these women?”’ 

A pert young modern housewife asked her here. 
And then Griselda smiled that patient smile 

That might have made her, but somehow did not, 
The laughingstock of half the folks who knew her. 
‘Ah no,” she said, with gentle condescension, 
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**He does not need to tell me, and he knows it, 
For he and God and I know many things 
That silence plays a sweet accompaniment to. 
They tell me that in Heaven no one hungers, 
And there I hope that he and God and I 
May sing a trio that will need no fourth 

To constitute the quartets Stephen found 
Essential to his singing here on earth.” 

And when I get to Heaven, if I do, 

I think that I shall find that she was right, 
This Stephen Green’s impossible Griselda. 


For a Fallen Comrade 
EARL HENDLER 


You were the first thing that I saw after 
I opened my eyes and the last thing before 
I closed them. 
Here in the still-birth of silence 
the face lies down in the pillow’s death-mask. 
The window shade is belly-big with breeze. 
Back and forth its edges saw on star 
like the creaking of some grief-gate closing, 
like the wrench of whistle-wails, their mob-sobs. 


Wind out of dream, O branches weaving moonlight, 
O heaving branches, spell some sign of him 
in the moon’s jargon in April-streets, dark April. 
See there, the breaking shadows of the bloom 
ghost-begotten. 

On the deep doom-side of house 
a cloudy voice drifts down the dark like a 
dream-word whose syllables are spelled by stars. 
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But one word is beautiful over all the sky, 
“Comrade . . . Comrade.” 


The throbbing threnody 
of taxt motor harangues us up the heavy 
hill where sprawl the strings of street lights 
that peck at the sky like whores’ kisses, 
where pink bits of signs proclaim the places 
where we poke fingers in penny pieces of candy 
(saccharine perspectives of our joys 
finger-poked, pulled out of place), sit sipping 
soda, sibilantly discussing dreams 
artist-daubed like dawn embalmed in red 
gouache by Matisse, or strings of Picasso’s guitar 
gnawing people to pieces of what they are 
such as the woman who kneeled 
varicose veins to her ancestral tree 


and took the Cosmopolitan weekly at her door. 
(The middle class, fading like old magazine- 
cover moons), the decay-song the thunder-voice 
sang that summer afternoon, ‘Roses 

in Picardy” which met with much applause 
from the ants’ thunder-tickling crawls 

across the sidewalks. 


O comrade you have fallen 
in the lighted line of sun-gunnery, trying to 
restore these ruins, to restore day to some midnight 
where we walk girls home and stars hang heavy 
and low, and the silhouettes of suburban homes 
along the heart-breakingly clean streets are 
faded dream-prints (Along the deep 
doom-side of house the cloudy voice drifts down) 
and the trees with branches sawed off to the stiffs 
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of thumbs upbolted like white leeches blood- 
sucking heavens heavy-breasted of stars. 


This is not for the axe-stare eyes of those 

who at hour penultimate to dawn await 

the eternal eventide of drawn swords. 

For them the drum-roll-rattle of dead leaves, 
The armies of shadows camping in the streets, 
but not the breaking shadows ghost-begotten. 


Let us say to them, ‘We carry a new world 

here in our hearts. That world is growing this moment.” 
And as it grows its whisper stirs our bones. 

In the spring, O stir the infirm ones whose broken 

heels dance tap-dirges in the streets. 

Lift up, O world-breaking shadows in heaving 

branches where now winds weep the first thing in 

our eyes after we open them, and, weaving, 

unfurl the slow heart-scarlet of our banners. 


Beyond this sunset muffled guns salute 
the last thing in our. eyes before we close them. 


Impermanence 
Mary N. S. WuHITELEY 


Who can say that mountains are permanent, 
That the sea shall not some day spill 
At the edge of an imaged world? 


We are small, we see things measured 
By lenses of fog ground thickly 

And bordered with arc-ed horizons 
That do not exist at all; 
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We.are atoms, nebulous fractions 
Of what? O violet distance, 

What ray holds the living answer, 
The positive act and negative 
Creating apparent wholes? 


Who shall say that sea tides rising 
Must fall again when the moon 
No longer drinks salty water? 


So sure, so compact, so ended 

At last where we just begin; 

So final — and yet how reaching 
For something we seem to know 
Exists where the fog is breaking; 
So dry in spite of the constant 
Struggle for creation, 

Ignorant where most learned, 
Failing when most sure. 


Time has no measured precedent; 
Irrevocable, no meaning. 

Vision — but what 1s vision? 
The forming of a symbol 

That may not exist at all? 


Distance contains the answer, 
Whatever be answer and distance; 
Atoms reflect the meaning, 

The spark, the ray, the creation: 
The ultimate clew is power 
Reflecting an unknown source. 


Say that all things are impermanent 
Or spilling — yet wherefor spilling, 
With no edge and no solid world? 
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From a Mountain-Top 


FRANCES Frost 


The valleys darken. The villages darken, the white spire rises last 
above the trees. The little lights blink on 
like halted fireflies, quivering in clusters. 


The small lakes far below drown in their lifting mist, the rivers 
wind into silver sleep. The valleys darken, 
the villages darken, but the street-lamps stay 


shaking their valiant pin-pricks against the monstrous night. 
Far ranges darken, the low hills darken, firs 
here on the fierce slope climb the cloudless air. 


The upper peak, the shattered rock that cleaves the northward sky 
remains alone untaken by the darkness 
and splits our hearts as they were constellations. 


Old Stone-Cutter 


His gravestones are his everlasting children. 
He loves to get his cramped left hand around 
the solid faithful feeling of his chisel 

and dig the names of those below the ground 


or the family names of provident ones above 
who cross their fingers and defy the fates 

and acknowledge death their enemy and master 
by ordering headsiones with their birthing dates. 


He carves his holy head, a solemn cherub 

with granite wings and childish eyes cast down. 
Those who prefer a willowed urn, disliking 
angels, can go and die in another town. 


FRANCES Frost 
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The Woodsman to His Love 


How in that deep wood trembled 
bronze leaf and tender shoot 
under the gust, delivered 

from the grey maple root; 


how in the spruce-light quivered, 
perfect and singular 

out of leaf-trash, wind-flower’s 
low five-petalled star; 


how the white-throat discovered 
green thickets of afternoon, 
and the far thrush spoke cooler 
slow color than the moon; 


how, in first summer, mosses 
foretold relentless frost; 

how we lay in fern at midnight, — 
remember, or I am lost. 


FRANCES FROST 


The Room 1926-1928 


WALTER LEUBA 


We separate beings married dwell 

In one dull room and none can tell 

How from opposing tides of earth 

A world within a world has birth. 

Yet in life’s core I see the storm 

That shatters down the dream, the weight 
Of what is lost in silent hate, 

The enemy of form and form 

In one dull room. Two faces meet 

And smile, two eyes two others greet, 
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Lips fondly tell each other fate 
Must give release or suffocate. 
And in the room two bodies twine, 
Pig cupid and his concubine, 

The form resolved, the form malign, 
You call me yours, I call you mine. 


While out of doors the voices say: 
Time placates; it is nature’s way 
To cheer the progress of decay. 
You cannot love. Time has begun. 
The form’s divided: one is one. 


Let time placate the damned, not me 
Who see within love’s lechery 
The hotbed of eternity 

And time’s only potent enemy. 


Emily Dickinson 
RosBERT HERRIDGE 


Strange was the blessing of her tear 
That hungered in no earthly frame; 
Whose lucky loss encountered Time 
Within the human walls of fear; 


Whose gift of light was that desire 
To wake no human lover’s hands, 
But hold four corners of the mind, 
As yielding as the hands of fire. 


The daily sessions of her eyes 


Crept down through dawns of remotest suns; 
Small store of things she wished her own 


Whose journey slipped through paradise. 
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Burning Leaves 
CHARLES EpDwarD EATON 


Last night the southwest wind shook through the trees 
And sheared them of golden leaves. The gutters 
Are choked, and all the garden is covered 

With golden drifts. I would liked to have seen 
Them falling one leaf on the other slowly 

Til a wind-swell brought them down in torrents. 
Destruction, in season, can be beautiful. 

It was time for the leaves to be falling; 

There would have been pleasure in watching them. 
To-morrow I will be burning the leaf drifts. 

It would be worse to leave them in the garden 
To rot and blacken in the rain and snow. 

Fire is the purest and most beautiful 

Destroyer in nature. The leaves will have 

A clean, quick death, and death in its going 

Can be beautiful. I will be glad to see 

The skeletons of trees shake down their last 
Leaves upon the smoking, golden drifts. 

The crackle of burning leaves is a sharp 

And poignant music, and blue smoke in my 
Nostrils has the sweetest scent of autumn. 

The destruction will be beautiful 

In going until the fire has seared 

Color from the leaf veins and the embers 

Lie dead among the stones. The signs of burning 
Are not lovely, and afterwards I will 

Wish I had left the leaves in the garden. 

The fire stains will stay on stone and ground 
All winter till spring comes to undo destruction. 
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How Lonely Often Walk... 


RoBERT AVRETT 


How lonely often walk the god-like kin 

The Thorn-set paths that must be trod for fame, 
Where equal peril lies in praise or blame, 

And private folly reads like public sin. 
Restrained from love and laughter while within 
Still surges ardent blood of youth like flame, 
When age finds solace it is not the same 

Quick rapture that the seekers hoped to win. 


Omaniscience has a grandeur all its own, 

And probing minds and hearts a certain lure; 
But neither breeds immunity from pain, 

And knowledge reconciles but leaves more lone 
Its holders, who accept one law as sure: 
Progression comes through loss as well as gain. 


Beauty’s Culmination 


Pau. A. BARTLETT 


Beauty’s end ends not in sight 
(although seeing sees no end) 
beauty’s end ends in the mind 
where anything may wage high. 


Beauty has no lasting cease 
(explorers can not explore) 
beauty enters to replete 
extension for our mental leap. 
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Beauty resolves to be there 
(tetrahedrons suggest this) 
resolves to be timely shared 
by the time no time declares. 





aol 


By the impetus of thought 
(beauty hunts no finer home) 
by the impetus of law 
beauty’s end ends not at all. 














Travails of the Penurious 
American Artist 


Pinocchio on the Dole 


By GRACE ADAMS and EDWARD HUTTER 


HIS IS A SUCCESS STORY with a twist — the record of a 

young man who rose socially and financially through 
a series of rebuffs so severe that they would have left one 
of a different calibre bowed in abject shame. The pattern 
was set by Horatio Alger whose perennial young man 
discovered a well-filled wallet on the steps of the Astor 
House. Fortune first smiled on our hero when he too 
discovered his wallet almost on the same spot in Astor 
Place. The wallet in the form of a relief station belonged 
to the richest old man of modern times, his own Uncle 
Sam. 

Just what Francis Richards did in the way of making a 
living prior to 1933 is not quite clear — not even, any 
longer, to Francis himself. At that time, however, there is 
a certainty that he was doing nothing. His worldly pos- 
sessions in the fall of that year consisted of one suit of 
clothes, one hat, one necktie, one shirt, one toothbrush, 
one pocket comb, a tall stack of Varieties, and an equally 
bulky collection of songs, poems, vaudeville skits, and 
various ideas, thoughts and inspirations — all scrawled 
on soiled yellow paper by his own large and not quite 
legible hand. 

His literary works, or those of them which he was not 
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carrying about with him ia all his various pockets, were 
carefully hidden in a corner of the cellar where a speak- 
easy proprietor locked up his home-made wine and 
grappa. It was in this speak-easy, too, that Francis 
Richards acquired not only his artistic inspiration, but 
at least one free meal a day, almost as much sour red 
wine as he wanted to drink, and whatever tips the patrons 
were willing to give him for running errands for them. 
And it was in the speak-easy that he slept, on a bed com- 
posed simply of three chairs and his overcoat, on those 
nights when he was unable to persuade some new ac- 
quaintance that he would make an ideal week-end vis- 
itor. 

Francis Richards, however, must not be confused with 
the ordinary, common variety of bum. He was usually 
clean, and except when truculently drunk, eager to please 
and to entertain. And what gave him vast respect in his 
own eyes was his connection with the theatre. Though 
this connection had never been more tangible, or more 
remunerative, than a two weeks’ engagement with an 
amateur group in Brooklyn, Francis’ identification of 
himself with all the arts of Thespis was wholehearted. 
He not only read his Variety from back to front every 
week and the theatrical notes in the morning tabloids 
as soon as he was awake each afternoon, but he was for- 
ever contriving new song-and-dance routines. He was 
never at all niggardly about exhibiting these to Luigi’s 
patrons. Anyone obviously and gregariously buying and 
paying for stronger drinks than wines and beers would 
inevitably be treated to the number Francis had composed 
in honor of Calvin Coolidge and had never bothered to 
edit during subsequent administrations because until 
October, 1933, his oblivion to any news that did not 
appear on the theatrical pages of his tabloids was so 
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complete that he scarcely knew that those presidential 
upheavals had occurred. 


IT WAS IN THAT MONTH, however, that Francis read in 
Variety that the federal government through the Civil 
Works Administration was planning to sponsor a Theat- 
rical Project. He learned further that federal actors ex- 
pected to be paid $36 a week. Francis then knew that 
the opportunity he had always expected would soon be 
his. To hasten its arrival, he registered with National 
Re-employment Service which, so Variety also said, had 
been designated as the “referral agency” for the CWA. 
Within a few weeks Francis Richards’ name had been 
added to CWA’s rapidly expanding pay roll — but not 
at $36 a week. Francis Richards, among thousands of 
others, had been assigned the task of tidying up New 
York City’s parks. He was supposed to work 120 hours 
a month for $67.20. 

Francis was disappointed and he was angry. His gov- 
ernment, he felt, had betrayed his talents and his long 
years of preparation. To even the score, he worked just 
as little as he was obliged to, which was none. Reluc- 
tantly he left his improvised bed early enough to sign the 
time-sheet in the morning and waited around until 
he might sign it again in the afternoon — except, of 
course, when nights before made rising at all an effort 
too painful to contemplate. On those days, unless Francis 
found someone willing to scrawl his name for him, he 
missed his pay. Twice his foreman warned him that he 
might be discharged. But Francis didn’t worry and he 
wasn’t fired, but honorably dismissed when the CWA 
was abruptly terminated in March, 1934, because Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sincerely promised the taxpayers that his 
Administration was quitting the “business of relief.” 
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Francis returned gratefully to the more restful life of the 
speak-easy. 


By now, however, another Rooseveltian change was 
beginning to affect the nation. The forces of repeal were 
catching up with those speak-easies which had so long 
escaped the forces of prohibition. Luigi, unable to afford 
the licences required of legal dispensers of liquor, moved 
his wine and his grappa to a small room behind a cigar 
store. Most of his business was with longshoremen on 
their way to the docks in the early morning. Such cus- 
tomers had small use for Francis’ talents and were of 
little value to him. He barely subsisted on the meals that 
Luigi cooked for two of them. over a single gas-burner. 
And then Francis had an accident. 

Late one rainy, slippery night he was carrying three 
bottles of wine from Luigi to a former patron when he was 
struck down by an automobile. At the hospital to which 
the car’s owner carried him, he discovered that his left 
leg had been fractured just below the knee and that he 
must remain in bed for several months. The lawyer, 
who took his case on a fifty-fifty basis, had to spend time 
and ingenuity in getting a settlement for him. It was 
almost as difficult for him to prove that Francis’ injury 
would interfere with his accustomed way of life as it was 
easy for the car owner to prove by the hospital’s records 
that Francis was intoxicated at the time of the accident. 
But the settlement had been accomplished by the time 
his leg was taken from its cast. When Francis Richards 
walked the streets again, a well man though a slightly 
lame one, with his debts to the hospital and to his lawyer 
paid off, he had in his possession upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

His former speak-easy companions were amazed when 
Francis did not immediately spread this money in bars 
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and taverns. Instead he turned it over almost intact to 
a female relative in the suburbs, who, so he was heard 
to say, invested it in real estate. For himself Francis 
rented a small furnished room, lived modestly and so- 
berly, and began once more to scribble on yellow paper. 
His friends thought their long suspicions of Francis’ sanity 
were being proved, but Francis was merely preparing 
for what he was now certain would soon be his — a good 
job with the proposed Federal Theatre. 


DuRING THE TIME he had been in the hospital and on 
CWA, Francis’ body might have been quiescent but not 
his mind. The information about the proposed Works 
Progress Administration, which he got from the daily 
papers, he had supplemented by the practical knowledge 
that he had gleaned from his associates in the ward and 
in the park concerning this business of relief. The whole 
he had formulated into a sure-fire plan for achieving 
his life’s ambition. He knew that through the WPA the 
federal government was again preparing to do something 
handsome for its unemployed actors — this time to a 
tune played on millions of dollars. And he knew exactly 
how to get his bit in the chorus. 

Though the Comptroller General did not approve the 
Federal Theatre’s first millions until the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1935, Francis had by then taken definite and 
irrevocable steps toward gaining his share of this allot- 
ment. He had let his room rent lapse for two weeks and 
had applied for relief at the Single Men’s Bureau of 
New York City’s Emergency Home Relief Bureau. He 
applied at exactly the right time. Had he, a single, un- 
attached male, with a residence no more stable than a 
back-room speak-easy, asked for public succor earlier, 
he would not have been accepted on the home relief 
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rolls. Instead, he would have been given a ticket for a 
night’s rest at the Municipal Lodging House and a book 
of coupons entitling him to eat at some community dis- 
pensary for a week, and then set adrift again. Had he 
offered his application two months later, even his ac- 
ceptance on the home relief rolls might not have assured 
his WPA job. But the date of his asking for a dole showed, 
as he himself expressed it, perfect timing. 

In the spring of 1935, when the golden flood of WPA 
money was first released from Washington, a single, un- 
attached man had just as much right to receive regular 
relief in his own furnished room as did a man with seven 
dependents threatened with eviction from his home. And 
by the rules of the Works Progress Administration those 
who were on the local relief rolls prior to May 1st were 
to be given preference on WPA jobs. Francis’ plan, it 
seemed, would soon bear fruit. The only trouble was 
that it began to bear sooner than he expected, and once 
more it seemed to Francis to be of the small garden va- 
riety that in all his public appearances he could never 
learn to take. 

In his concentration upon the glorious rumors con- 
cerning the Federal Theatre, Francis had overlooked 
those less glamorous WPA projects which Mayor La 
Guardia, in order to reduce New York’s staggering relief 
load, had persuaded Washington to start earlier. Yet on 
the 10th of August, 1935, a whole month before the idea 
of a Federal Theatre was officially and financially ap- 
proved, Francis Richards was again summoned for work 
by the National Re-employment Service. “If it means 
leaf-raking again,” he told himself, “Ill just tell them 
where to place their horrid old rake.” 

But it was park-cleaning to which he was assigned this 
time, recreation work at $21.60 a week. And the nature 
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of his labors, as Francis understood them, rather appealed 
to the pleasure-dispensing side of his nature. His duty, 
as it was explained to him by fellow workers who were 
assigned to the same project and seemed to know what 
they were talking about, would be to go from hospital to 
hospital, treating the children and grown-ups in them to 
an exhibition of his talents —in much the same way 
that he had entertained Luigi’s patrons in the good old 
days when home-made wine and off-the-boat whiskey 
flowed freely. It seemed to Francis as good a way as any 
to. get himself in training for his eventual performances 
for the Federal Theatre, so he reported for work with 
considerable enthusiasm. 


But FRANCIS DID NOT, as he had anticipated, flit gayly 
from one institution to another, bestowing happiness as 
he flitted. He was assigned to a single hospital, one that 
administered solely to persons who were maimed and 
crippled. His duty as one of several Recreation Aides 
was to assist a Recreation Leader in teaching one-legged 
men how to run races on crutches. He stood it as long as 
he could, which was almost two months. Then he re- 
turned to Aunt Martha in the country. 

He had been there three weeks when he read in 
Variety that a unit of the Federal Theatre had actually 
been established in New York. He took the next train for 
the city and reported, as soon as he could locate it, at 
the project’s headquarters, where he learned to his con- 
sternation that the mere fact that he had once been on 
home relief no longer assured his immediate employ- 
ment as an actor. Now that the task of certifying WPA eli- 
gibility had been transferred from the National Re-em- 
ployment Service to the Employment Section of the 
Home Relief Bureau, his referral papers would have to 
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come from the particular ERB office of which he was a 
client. But Francis was no longer an active home relief 
client. His case had been officially “‘closed” and wiped 
from the records the very day that WPA first requisi- 
tioned him. 

Francis needed several weeks of intense thinking at 
Aunt Martha’s to plan himself out of this impasse. But 
by the time he again rented a room in New York he 
knew just what he was going to do — reéstablish his 
WPA eligibility by applying for home relief all over 
again, and from the very same house where he had first 
obtained it. He knew that was wiser than having a new 
address and a phony name and giving the WPA a 
chance to pin a lie on him. 

The Single Men’s Bureau was crowded the day he 
returned there, for as soon as it became generally under- 
stood that a home relief status was the prime requisite 
for 2 WPA job, new applicants rushed the New York 
district offices at the rate of two and three thousand a 
day. Francis had to wait three weeks for his new home 
investigator to come to his room and make him repeat 
the life story which he had already recited so often that 
it now seemed perfectly true. When the investigator 
asked about his last employment, Francis said boldly 
that it had been on WPA. This was a little risky he knew 
—for it might seem a little strange that one could quit 
work relief after only two months and yet live adequately 
for six weeks more — but not nearly so dangerous, he 
was sure, as denying his WPA connection and having 
the ERB records prove it against him. Anyway, he was 
all set for the investigator’s inevitable next question: 
“Why was the employment terminated?” 

“Because,” Francis said, “of my leg. It was broken 
some time ago while I was still acting and it gives me 
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trouble whenever I exercise too strenuously. I was put 
on a recreational project where I had to run races, and 
the effort was too much for me.” 

Francis did not, of course, need to mention the con- 
dition of the legs of those who ran with him. And the 
investigator accepted his story sympathetically. Within 
two days his name again embellished the active home 
relief rolls. 

When he was summoned to the ERB employment 
office a week later, he was very firm about the fact that 
his only former working experience had been upon the 
stage. He went to bed that night quite sure that the 
Federal Theatre would soon requisition his talents. But 
it didn’t, not at least for a long, long time and until 
Francis had gone through many more WPA experiences. 
When his next requisition came through, it again as- 
signed him to recreation work. This time, though, he 
was sent not to a hospital but to a settlement house 
where his task really had some connection with enter- 
tainment. He was to tell original stories to a bunch of 
small boys. 


Durinc DECEMBER AND JANUARY Francis loved his work. 
Throughout February he still endured it. But when the 
first hint of spring smote New York toward the end of 
March he was transferred from the recreation hall of the 
settlement house to its outdoor playground. Here he 
was supposed to propel tiny tots in swings and pick them 
up when they tumbled off the slides and climbing bars. 
Francis stood it almost until the end of April. Then for 
the second time he left the WPA and for the third time 
applied for home relief. He was a bit worried about quit- 
ting now, for he figured that the stiffness in his leg was 
almost as great an asset as the actual cash he had re- 
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ceived for its injury. Also he knew that the soldiers’ bonus 
would be paid within two months, and Francis, because 
he had been on a hospital ship during the final year of 
the war, had some seven hundred dollars coming to him. 

His bonus had no effect on his relief status, but Francis 
did not turn this over to Aunt Martha as he had the 
money from his accident. During the two years that he 
had been intermittently employed by the government, 
his standard of living had increased to a pitch where the 
$15 that the ERB sent him regularly every other week 
was no longer adequate to his simple wants. This allot- 
ment, supplemented by his bonus, served him well for a 
year, however, and he settled down once more for pre- 
paring for his début in the Federal Theatre. But during 
1937, a rumor spread abroad in the land that prosperity 
was returning and less money need be spent upon relief. 
The Federal Theatre was unable to employ any new ac- 
tors; instead it had to let off many that had already been 
assigned to it. But before his bonus money was finally 
exhausted, Luigi once more came to his aid. 

Luigi had at last given up his singlehanded, ruggedly 
individual revolt against repeal, and had become as- 
sistant bartender for a cheap gaudy little cellar cafe 
which boasted, besides the serving of drinks and sand- 
wiches, a piano player, a crooner and two eccentric 
dancers. It also needed a doorman who for very little pay 
would be willing to cavort conspicuously enough outside 
to attract customers down its dingy stairway. Luigi passed 
on this information to Francis. 

All through the summer of 1937, dressed in a clown’s 
costume and receiving a dollar a night and three drinks 
when he went off duty, Francis jigged and whirled and 
capered outside the Village Circus. His disguise kept him 
from worrying about any snoopy relief investigator dis- 
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covering that he had an outside job and curtailing his 
allowance. When the cafe failed in the fall, the proprietor 
still owed him a week’s wages, so Francis felt justified in 
keeping his clown’s costume when he settled down for 
another cozy winter of home relief. 

But now he had about given up the idea of ever land- 
ing on the Federal Theatre, so he was considerably an- 
noyed one day in October to find a card on the hall table 
of his rooming house summoning him to the ERB em- 
ployment office once more — because, although Francis 
didn’t know it at the time, the Administration had de- 
cided that those rumors about prosperity’s return were 
somewhat premature and that it had better increase 
WPA’s allotments for a while. This requisition was to 
WPA’s educational division, and for six days Francis 
conscientiously ignored it. But when he learned that 
WPA teachers got more than a hundred dollars a 
month, he thought he might as well look into it. He got 
his certification card from the relief station and sought 
out the project supervisor who had to pass on his quali- 
fications as a teacher of Adult Education. 

The supervisor was pretty nasty. ““That requisition has 
been closed for three days,” she said. ““Why didn’t you 
come here last week?”’ 

And Francis, before he realized that he might be en- 
dangering his relief status for all time, got nasty right 
back at her. “‘I’m glad it is,” and he stamped his foot as 
he said it. “I’m tired of pandering to dirty little children. 
I’m no nurse-maid. I am a clown.” 

Francis was immediately chagrined that he should 
have described himself so. What he had meant to say, of 
course, was that he was an actor, but his capers of the 
last few months and his present anger had confused him. 
Yet at the word “clown” a change had come over the 
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supervisor. She now regarded Francis not as a lazy relief 
loafer but as the answer to an educational project’s 
prayer. 

*“A clown?” she repeated, “‘Are you really? And have 
you by any chance a clown’s costume of your own?” 

“T have,” Francis replied, getting his dignity back 
nicely. 

“Why, that’s splendid,” the supervisor said, “simply 
splendid. And you have your relief certification with 
you? Then we can put you to work right away. You see 
we need a picture of a clown badly to complete a series 
that we have been making for our work in Visual Edu- 
cation. But our original requisition for materials did not 
include a clown’s costume and for weeks the series has 


been held up.” 


For FOUR MONTHS Francis Richards had his picture taken 
every day by a WPA photographer. And he loved it. 
When the photographer had all of the clown pictures that 
he could possibly use, Francis was given other costumes 
and he impersonated other characters. He was in turn a 
rough-rider, a traffic cop, a Canadian mountie and a 
French aristocrat proudly facing the guillotine. It was a 
perfect four months, but it ended abruptly when the 
project was discontinued because it cost too much. 
Francis was not dismissed from WPA then, however, but 
put on “referral” — that no man’s land of relief work, 
where one gets paid by the government for performing 
no more difficult labor than signing a time-sheet once 
each day. 

While other dopes who were on referral with him spent 
the rest of their working days rushing from one office to 
another trying to get re-assignments, Francis, seasoned 
WPaA-er that he had now become, spent his time, and 
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the twenty-three dollars that still came to him regularly 
each Friday, in the bars around Sheridan Square. He 
didn’t worry, and he had little need to. Within less than 
a month his dream came true; the Federal Theatre 
actually requisitioned him. 

The theatrical supervisor who interviewed him was 
delighted with his pantomimic ability and his singing 
voice. Not in the children at the settlement house, nor 
even in the most genial customers at the Circus and at 
Luigi’s, had Francis found such a sympathetic audience. 
Yet one thing marred his happiness. During the four 
years since his accident Francis, wandering about Sheri- 
dan Square at night, had taken several bad falls. After 
each one his leg had grown stiffer. By now Francis was 
really lame — too lame to tap-dance or turn cart-wheels 
or even walk gracefully upon a stage. 

But he allowed himself only a minute to remark rue- 
fully upon the irony of it all. Then the habit of a dozen 
years came back to him. From his overcoat pockets, his 
jacket pockets, his shirt pocket and his pants pockets he 
began to extract frayed and soiled yellow papers, covered 
with his penciled scrawl. Carefully and with dignity he 
laid these on the supervisor’s desk. “They are,” he ex- 
plained, “‘a few of my literary efforts. Perhaps they might 
be of use to you.” 

“Why not read a few of them, yourself?” the supervisor 
asked him. And Francis did. He not only read, but sang 
and declaimed and laughed heartily in just the right 
places. The supervisor was entranced. Francis, he said, 
was just the person they needed. His was the simple gift 
of wholesome, truly American humor so essential to the 
intimate review the Project was planning. A special as- 
signment went through for him that very day. 

The next five months were the very happiest in Francis 
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Richards’ entire existence. His working hours were taken 
care of in the most satisfactory way. Since it was con- 
ceded that he would need the greatest possible amount of 
freedom in composing his skits and lyrics, he was allowed 
to work at home. He signed an individual time-sheet 
every day and brought a week’s batch of them to the 
office to be okayed each Wednesday when he had to be 
on hand anyway in order to sign his project’s “‘physical 
check”? — the added safe-guard by which WPA officials 
convince themselves that each employee is actually 
working at the very spot to which he is officially assigned. 

So strongly did Francis’ genius possess him when it at 
last got this recognition that during this first week with 
the Federal Theatre he locked himself in his room for 
three whole days and forebade his astonished landlady 
ever to clean it again — for fear that with her sweeping 
and dusting she might dislodge some of his precious 
papers. This protracted bout with his Muse left Francis 
exhausted and dry-tongued, so he at once sought out a 
friendly tavern. There a wonderful thought came to him. 
Those bundles of papers which were once stored in Luigi’s 
cellar and which he still carefully preserved, need not be 
wasted. They could serve the Federal Theatre as once 
they had served Luigi’s customers. Even if he turned in 
as many as three skits or songs each week, which was 
more than required of him, he would still have enough, 
he calculated rapidly, to last him five years. 


HE SOON DEVISED a novel and elaborate means of deciding 
which compositions to submit within which week. He 
made his selection on the basis of a complex astrological 
chart. It worked splendidly. And Francis Richards rose 
in the esteem of his supervisors. But he rose too rapidly 
and too far. He was promoted. He stopped being a writer 
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and became an editor. He no longer had to copy one of 
his own compositions each week, but to read and criti- 
cize dozens that had been written by other project work- 
ers. This was a real obstacle, but Francis got around it. 

He had a friend who had once been one of Luigi’s most 
prosperous and generous customers but who was now, so 
Francis had learned when he sought to borrow a few 
dollars from him, on home relief and unable to get a 
WPA job. This friend was a Pole whose knowledge of 
English was scant and whose dislike of the theatre was so 
intense that during the bright nights at Luigi’s he would 
treat Francis to drinks only when he promised not to re- 
cite and sing. Yet Joseph Pudeski, Francis remembered, 
was an intelligent man, he still possessed a rather bat- 
tered typewriter, and he was no longer able to buy drinks 
even for himself. So as soon as he had reduced his edi- 
torial duties to a formula, Francis called upon Joseph 
with a pint of whiskey in his pocket and asked to use his 
typewriter. 

As the whiskey and reminiscences of Luigi’s mellowed 
the bitterness which Joseph now habitually felt over the 
meanness of his life, Francis began to explain his own 
job to him. He said that it was so easy that he bet if 
Joseph tried he could edit these Federal Theatre skits 
himself. Joseph tried and Francis discovered that he 
could. Thereafter he called upon Joseph every Tuesday 
night with the pint of whiskey in his pocket. And each 
time when he left the pocket that had held the whiskey 
contained enough neatly typed criticisms to fulfill his 
weekly assignment. 

Things went on in this pleasant way until the early 
summer of 1939. Then two dreadful things happened to 
Francis Richards. Joseph Pudeski got a job, and such a 
good one that he no longer welcomed Francis’ weekly 
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visits. And Congress decided to dispense with the Federal 
Theatre and to dismiss all WPA employees who had 
worked steadily for eighteen months. Francis was sure 
that his days of serving Uncle Sam with culture were over. 
But they weren’t, for Congress just in time remembered 
the brave boys who had worn uniforms in 1917-18 and 
decided they could stay on WPA even though their work 
on it had been steady. 

On the day the Federal theatres closed Francis went 
again to a recreation project. But this time, because of 
his previous experience, he went as a supervisor at $138 a 
month. Now in the day time he sits behind a large desk 
in a noisy office and has two stenographers to copy his 
reports. Most of his nights and week-ends are still spent 
in the bars around Sheridan Square. But every so often 
on Sundays he goes out to Aunt Martha’s to make sure 
that the house which she is keeping for him against the 


the day when the federal government stops supporting 
those “‘who are out of work through no fault of their own” 
is still there. 





A Man Waits Years 
To Win Despair 


Defeat Deferred 


By RICHARD WARREN 


HE WAS TWENTY-TWO and he twenty-five when they 

met. 

The war in Cuba was over and the first contingent of 
the Rough Riders returned to New York. Lucia Ward 
had gone down to the pier alone to meet her brother, 
Lieutenant Ramsey; her husband, as usual, pleading 
business as a reason for not going with her. That was 
how she happened to meet William Ross. 

Ross, some few may now recall, was the brilliant 
young American journalist who, with his Cuban mes- 
sage, gave the world its first insight into the struggle of 
our oppressed Latin neighbors. He had known Bob 
Ramsey casually at Princeton, and ran across him again 
in Santiago. During their return voyage to New York 
together they made tentative plans for a trip to the 
Orient. 

Ramsey stopped for a week with his sister before 
going on to his home in Boston . . . a week in which 
Lucia Ward and William Ross forgot many things in the 
learning of one: that, whenever humans attempt to 
regulate too thoroughly their emotions, nature steps in. 

There was, during that week when they were thrown 
constantly together, no moment when either would have 
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admitted the advisability of breaking off their friend- 
ship. Both were quite sure of themselves . . . until it 
was too late. 

Lucia Ward had been vaguely aware, since the birth 
of the younger of her two children, of a void in her life. 
Her home was managed smoothly by capable servants, 
every material need was satisfied. But she was a woman, 
with a woman’s emotions, and these, in an increasing 
absorption in his business, her husband had, apparently, 
long since ceased to consider. It was not until her friend- 
ship with Ross grew into something more than casual 
friendship that Lucia, herself, became fully aware of this. 

“I can’t leave him,” she told Ross, “I really can’t! He 
has been a good husband . . . a good father. And there 
are the children to consider.” 

“But you’re not happy with him!” 

“T wasn’t unhappy .. . until you came,” she re- 
minded him. 

Ross sat in silence for a long moment. “‘Will you be 
happy with him,” he asked at last, “when I have gone?” 

She shook her head slowly. “‘No. But he will . . . be 
happy . . . and the children will.” She looked at him 
sadly. “You are going . . . ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ““What else can I do? I 
can’t stay here and . . . be just your friend.” 

“We are friends.” 

“I know. . . .” 

“And I need you. I want you . . . tremendously.” 

They both sat, victims of their complex emotions, lost 
in the turmoil of their thoughts. Finally Lucia looked up. 
I’m selfish,” she said. “I have no right to ask you to 
stay . . . to ask anything of you. But . . . I shall miss 
you.” 

So Ross remained. 
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THE YEARS WENT BY, their inevitable passage dulling 
somewhat the early brilliancy of Ross’ work. The prom- 
ise given by his journalism in the Spanish War was still 
but a promise, unfulfilled. The books that had been 
logically expected to follow his volume on Latin America 
remained unwritten. For his field was clearly foreign 
journalism, a field upon which he had turned his back. 

His work in New York held but little interest for him. 
It was, at best, a stop-gap — the means to an end. Yet 
what this end was remained problematic. With the full 
realization of the sacrifices and cost entailed, he gave 
himself over to his love for Lucia. 

Always there was the outside world to consider. They 
rarely knew in advance when they could be together. 
They bent their united efforts toward an arrangement 
whereby they might make use of each precious moment. 
Only one of them, they discovered, could live a social life 
independent of the other, and because Ross was the 
freer of the two, because he had neither home duties nor 
inescapable social obligations, it fell to him to conform 
his life to hers. There was no question of the one domi- 
nating the other, it was simply a matter of the two sur- 
mounting, as best they could, the obstacles confronting 
them. 

It wasn’t easy. In the first place there was his living to 
be considered, work that threw him in constant contact 
with people. By nature gregarious, Ross made friends 
quickly; a considerate adaptability on his part kept 
them. He liked to have these friends drop in on him 
casually, but this he soon found to be dangerous. 

There were innumerable evenings during that first 
year following his return to New York when Lucia would 
telephone that she was, unexpectedly, free for a few 
hours. Usually it was Friday, the night her husband was 
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in the habit of spending at his club. Sometimes when 
this happened he was unable, because of some group 
gathered at his place, to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity presented. Whenever this occurred he was unable to 
rid himself of a poignant sense of loss. The moments when 
they could be together seemed so short, so fleeting, that 
he could not reconcile himself to the loss of even one. 

Then, too, Lucia herself was never able to feel quite 
at ease in his apartment while there was always the pos- 
sibility of someone dropping in. At times it all seemed 
much too difficult. 

In an attempt to offset this, Ross took a small room at 
his college club where, to the outside world, he con- 
tinued to live. It was an added expense he could ill 
afford. It enabled him, however, to maintain in strict 
privacy a little apartment in the East Fifties. 

Lucia was, in a way, pleased by the idea but, at the 
same time, could not help feeling somewhat distressed. 

“It was sweet of you,” she said, “but you shouldn’t 
have done it. If only you would let me help you... 
share the expense. . . .” 

He stopped her quickly. After a moment she went on. 
“I don’t want to be the cause of shutting you off from 
your friends. . . .” 

“You aren’t. ... 

She shook her head. “I’m taking so much from you 

. and, it seems to me, giving you nothing.” 

“You are giving me everything. The only real happi- 
ness I have ever known.” 

“Am I so very selfish, William? Wouldn’t I, if I loved 
you as tremendously as I think I do, be willing to chuck 
everything ...and go away... with you? For- 
getting my home . . . my children. . . .” 

“Could you?” 
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Again she shook her head. “No. And yet . . . you 
mean everything to me.” 

“Everything?” 

She spread her hands in a hopeless gesture. “It 
seems so tome . . . when we are together. Yet my chil- 
dren mean everything to me, too. I can’t leave them 
. . . I don’t want to hurt them. I couldn’t. They need 
me... as much as I need them... as much as I 
need you. .. .” 

**You have me.” 

“Not as I should like to have you.” 

*‘Won’t you . . . sometime?” 

“I hope so, I do hope so. Later . . . when the chil- 
dren have grown up and married . . . when they no 
longer need me. . . . It seems as though things must, 
eventually, work themselves out right.” 

“And, in the meantime, I want you to be happy 
. and gay . . . I want you to have everything in 
es 

“But I have everything . . . now.” 

THE WorxLD WAR STARTED. 

The Cuban message was still remembered, although 
the man who wrote it had very nearly been forgotten. 
Not quite, however. At the club one night he found wait- 
ing for him a note from Maynard, of The Courier, asking 
him to drop into the office. This was on an evening soon 
after the assassination at Sarajevo. Two hours later he 
was closeted with Maynard, who asked him briefly who 
he would like to go to Europe. 

“It looks like a free-for-all. No one seems to know how 
long it will last. May be over before you get there but, 
naturally, we don’t want to miss any bets. We’re sending 
Doane to Italy, Phillips and Edwards to France, North- 
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way and Green to Germany . . . and a few others on 
loose assignments. How would you like to go to Belgium?” 

“Why pick on me?” 

“I believe you could do it. I expected a lot of things 
from you after the Spanish War. I’m still expecting 
them . . . God knows why you haven’t come through. 
Why haven’t you? Never mind . . . none of my busi- 
ness, I suppose. . . . 

“If there’s a war, and it looks as though there will be, 
most of the fighting will be in Belgium. That’s where 
you’ll find the color. You’ll have the same chance there 
you had in Cuba. Well . . . how about it?” 

“T’ll think it over,” Ross said at last, “and jet you 
know tomorrow.” 

“Think! What the hell’s there to think about? You 
never used to hesitate. All right . . . all right!’ May- 
nard waved his hand irritably as Ross started to speak. 
“Only let me know before noon.” 

Walking back to his apartment Ross turned the offer 
over in his mind. He wished that there were some way of 
getting hold of Lucia that night, and cursed again the 
force of circumstance that kept them apart. The same 
chance he had had in Cuba. . . . He hadn’t, somehow, 
done much with that . . . with the opportunities that 
had followed it, rather. 

Another chance. 

He wandered impatiently about his rooms through 
the early hours of the morning, waiting until he could 
call Lucia. It was necessary, he told her, that he see her 
at once. Something in the suppressed tension of his voice 
warned her. When, half an hour later, she entered the 
apartment she said quickly, breathlessly, ‘““What is it, 
William?” 

“They want me to go to France.” 
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Sitting down on the arm of her chair he related his 
interview of the night before with Maynard. 

‘Are you going?” 

He threw his hands out wide in a gesture of indecision. 
“T don’t know . . . I don’t know what to do. What do 
you say?” 

Without looking at him she said slowly, “I want you 
to do what is best.” 

“What is best?” 

“‘Whatever will make you happiest.” 

He laughed mirthlessly. ““You know what that is.” 

She did not answer. Running her finger tips lightly 
over the back of his hand she said at last, “I’ve kept you 
close to me all these years. I made you stay . . . once 
before. This time I shan’t be so weak . . . so selfish. 
But . . . I shall miss you.” She sank quickly into his 
arms. 

Ross remained. 


HE REMAINED in the ever-narrowing groove that ran to 
and from the apartment in the East Fifties to Park Row, 
where daily he ground out half-thought out editorials to 
be half-read and half-understood by the masses. Always 
in the back of his mind was Lucia, influencing every 
mood and move. With the passage of years his love for 
her had deepened and mellowed. Would it, he won- 
dered, remain forever unbroached . . . turn at last to 
lees . . . untasted . . . forgotten... . 

At times, alone with his thoughts at night, he was 
deviled with a perverse feeling of disquietude. Knowing 
as he did that Lucia and her husband, while living under 
the same roof, were emotionally strangers; having, for 
sixteen long years, known this, he was still unable to 
accept the situation calmly. Sensitive as he was to her 
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utter desirability, it seemed incomprehensible to him 
that another man should remain oblivious to it. 

In the vague depths of his inner consciousness he was 
aware of a lurking fear that some day John Ward would 
awaken. 

Only once did Lucia refer to his refusal of Maynard’s 
offer. 

“You would love to have gone, too, wouldn’t you?” 
she said one night, as they sat reading together Davis’ 
story of the German entry into Brussels. ““Are you serry?” 

“In a way . . . naturally.” 

“I’ve kept you from everything, haven’t 1?” 

He smiled reassuringly down at her. “Not really. I 
wanted to stay, you know . . . with you. And I'll go 

. we'll go together, someday . . . later.” 

“T hope so . . . I’m always hoping so. The children 
will be grown, and leaving me soon, I suppose. And 
then . . . perhaps... John doesn’t need me... 
hasn’t needed me for years.” 

Three years later Ross was glad that he hadn’t gone, 
for Lucia needed him then, needed him more than ever. 
That was following the dispatch about her son’s death 


in France. 


IT WAS ON THE AFTERNOON of Lucia’s birthday. 

As they lingered over tea in a secluded restaurant 
William Ross realized suddenly that she was fifty-seven, 
and he — he himself was nearly sixty-one. He decided 
not to mention the fact. The last ten years had gone 
quickly. 

So much had happened. Marion, Lucia’s daughter, 
had married — married a fine chap, too. Seemed su- 
premely happy — and you couldn’t wish anyone more 


than that. 
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And John Ward — John had pulled himself together 
again. The shock of his son’s death had been a severe 
one, coming as it did during the business tension of war 
time. For six years he had been a semi-invalid, only to 
come doggedly out of it in the end. 

As for Lucia and himself — well, here they were, still 
waiting. They had waited so long — and would continue 
to wait — . 

And suddenly he wondered what it was they were 
waiting for. 

“Lucia!” 

“Yes, dear. ... 

“Tt’s odd, not realizing it sooner, but . . .” he hesi- 
tated, and smiled ruefully at her across the table. 

“But what . . .?”? she prompted. 

‘We needn’t wait any longer.” And, in answer to the 
puzzled expression on her face, he went on, ““We’re free 

. at last.” 

“Free?” 

“Why, yes. Marion is married. John is well once more. 
There isn’t, now, anything to keep you.” 

She looked at him in silence for a while. ‘“‘No,” she 
admitted at last, “I suppose there isn’t.” 

“We can go away... .” 

“Away?” 

“Of course. Europe. The south of France. Anywhere.” 

She smiled tenderly at him for a moment. “‘We must 
be practical. What could you do there?” 

“To?” 

“We'd have to have money to live on. And you’ve 
never saved very much, you know. I’m sorry,” she 
reached out and covered his hand with hers. “I don’t 
mean to hurt you. But . . . well, it’s true, isn’t it?” 

He nodded his head reluctantly. 


bP] 
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“‘We could stay on here,” he suggested uncertainly, 
“if you could get a divorce. . . .” 

“That’s almost as impossible, now. And then, too, 
you have no more than enough for you, yourself, to live 
on... .” As he sat, saying nothing, she continued 
softly, “It may sound hard, William, but I don’t mean it 
to. Money should not matter . . . but somehow it 
does. We’re not as young as we once were. . . .” 

“T should have prepared for this a long time ago.” 

“It’s not your fault, dear.” 

“T wonder. I didn’t, I suppose, make the most of my 
chances.” 

“You made the years very happy for me.” 

He sat lost in reflection. It was not the things he had 
done he regretted, so much as the things he had left un- 
done. The thought awakened half-forgotten memories. 
That, he now remembered, was where John Ward had 
failed . . . in the things left undone. He smiled ironi- 
cally, and raised his eyes to Lucia’s. 

“Please, William, don’t be bitter,” she pleaded. 
*‘Nothing has changed.” 

“Nor ever will.” 

He summoned their waitress and paid the check. Out 
on the sidewalk he hailed a passing taxi, and helped 
Lucia in. “About tonight? . . . it’s Friday;” he asked, 
standing by the open door. 

Lucia leaned forward. “I’m not sure yet. Don’t stand 
there with your hat off, dear, you’ll be catching cold. I’m 
not sure what the plans are. I’ll have to telephone you, 
after dinner.” 

Ross watched her taxi disappear into the traffic across 
the avenue. Turning, he walked slowly down to his club, 
and mounted up to the tiny room he had used so seldom. 
He rang for hot water and lemon. 
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An hour later found him seated again in the same res- 
taurant where he had dined so often. The same table — 
the same waiter. 

“The roast beef and Yorkshire pudding is excellent 
tonight, Sir.” 

“Good.” It always was excellent, it always had been 
excellent, he supposed it always would be excellent. 

He ate alone in silence, and then walked back to his 
apartment. 

Wandering aimlessly from the living room to the bed- 
room and back again, he sat down at last in the worn 
armchair facing the gas log that had never ceased to 
irritate him. 

His gaze, straying listlessly about, fell at last on the 
bookcase, centered on a worn volume on the top shelf. 
The Weary West Indies by William Ross. He smiled again. 

Without turning he picked up a volume from the table 
beside him. He looked at the cover. Romance by Joseph 
Conrad. 

Presently the telephone rang. 





Career Man of the New Deal — 


Robert H. Jackson 


By KARL SCHRIFTGIESSER 


HE CHANCE of politics may yet do great things for 

the New Deal’s most charming career man —Robert 
Houghwout Jackson. Although the post he now occupies 
is as obscure as it is important, the present Solicitor 
General of the United States is by no means a forgotten 
man. 

Given the right support his extraordinary talents, 
his delightful personality, his flexible philosophy, and 
his dependable integrity may yet be counted among the 
most valuable political assets in the New Deal’s impend- 
ing struggle for self preservation. 

Not long ago the President, in one of his whimsical 
moods, suggested that there must be a dozen charming 
young men quite willing to carry the New Deal banner 
after 1940. Every Washington columnist at once placed 
Bob Jackson’s name near the top of the list. His name 
keeps creeping into the various political polls that confuse 
the public. Some soothsayers have gone so far as to say 
that he is the personal if not the political choice of Mr. 
Roosevelt himself as his successor to the great white 
throne. 

Whatever fate may have in store for him — advance- 
ment or retirement to his up-state New York farm — the 
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last six years of his life have been crammed with excite- 
ment and achievement. They have revealed him as one 
of the most competent advocates on the New Deal rolls. 
It was he who scourged the late Andrew H. Mellon for 
evading his income tax payments; it was he who gave 
point tc the New Deal philosophy of restraint of finance 
and industry. He transcended his journalistic appelation 
of Trust Buster Number One. 

Bob Jackson has worked for the Internal Revenue 
bureau, for the Treasury department, for the Securities 
and Exchange commission, and for the Justice depart- 
ment. Now he is the second most important law officer 
on the Federal pay roll. In these positions he proved 
himself one of the best legalists in a lawyer-ridden New 
Deal. 

But more important than his many victories and 
his few defeats in the courts has been his concurrent 
development of a philosophy deeply imbedded in the 
traditions of democracy. 

Because he has discovered no reason to disbelieve in the 
present system of political democracy, he has sought 
means for its survival. This, he believes, has been the 
purpose of the New Deal. All his many attacks on Big 
Business have been directed to this purpose. In simple 
terms, he believes in the necessity of the profit system to 
keep our inherited system of private enterprise going. 
The government’s duty is to keep the system in working 
order. 

But this must never be done at the expense of a politi- 
cal democracy, any more than Government should 
settle its policies in terms of economics alone. Economics 
and politics are inseparable, but when politics ceases 
to function as a conditioner of economics, then the system 
fails, and the people may be expected to seek a substitute 
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that will presumably work to their distinct disadvantage. 

Bob Jackson once stated the essence of his philosophy 
when he said, simply: “‘Any system, to survive, must feed 
its people.” 

Many a businessman has become choleric at mention 
of Bob Jackson’s name. They like to think he is a disciple 
of the Corcoran-Cohen school of politics whose chief aim, 
in their distorted minds, is to rid the country of business 
altogether. They base their hatred on his several assaults 
on the citadels of bigness; but any study of Bob Jackson’s 
career reveals that when he spoke up sharply, as he did 
two years ago against monopoly, he had no intention of 
starting an old-fashioned trust-busting revival. 

That, he knew, would arrive nowhere quickly. He did 
not wish to summon those who had “priced themselves 
out of a market and priced themselves into a slump,”’ as 
he succinctly charged, into a police court. What he 
proposed and what, under Thurman W. Arnold, may 
eventuate, was a stream-lined investigation into the 
relationship of industry to democracy whence might 
evolve a workable understanding. 

“So long as the American spirit lives,” he once told 
Mr. Wendell H. Willkie in a debate, “‘and democracy 
survives, so that its spirit can be expressed in law, the 
American Congress will be trying to break down the 
concentration of power just as fast as the imperialists of 
business pile it up. 

“We are a proud people, raised on the doctrines of 
equality found in the Declaration of Independence. We 
do not like to be bossed too much. Not even by a boss we 
know we can change through the ballot box. We do not 
like to have any one man or corporation own the town.” 

As Jonathan Mitchell said in The New Republic, these 
are predicates about the American people it would be 
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hard to prove. “But if for the American people you sub- 
stitute Bob Jackson you have an exact statement. He is 
a proud person and no man or thing will boss him.” 

Bob Jackson, I think, looks upon government as a 
good architect looks upon the skyscraper: it is a beautiful 
thing mainly because it is useful; but its use, and there- 
fore its beauty, ceases when it dominates and does not 
serve the community. The form of the government under 
which we live, as I read it from Bob Jackson’s words, 
should follow the function for which, as a democracy, it 
was planned. 

He wants the American people to keep on running 
their own country. His distaste for big business stems 
from his belief that, through monopoly or concentration 
— call it what you will — it has sought to dominate and 
not serve. Until the basic plan is recalled, and the struc- 
ture is rebuilt along functional lines, American democ- 
racy will not be the thing of beauty the original architects 
conceived. 


Bos JACKSON Is STILL a young man. He was born Febru- 
ary 13, 1892. In those forty-seven years, he has used his 
native talents well. With little formal education he has 
gone far in a meticulous profession. Family background 
had much to do with this. It made him a political 
Democrat in a predominantly Republican stronghold, 
thus teaching him the ways of independence and also 
instilling in him a deep sense of justice. He has no pa- 
tience with stupidity. He has a gracious sense of humor; 
and a biting wit. He does his own thinking; but he knows 
how to get help. He does his own writing; but he takes 
the telling phrase where he finds it. He is independent; 
but not foolhardy. A trained lawyer, he knows the value 
of precedent, the need for preparedness. A self-made 
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philosopher, he is continually seeking to temper his 
pragmatism. A politician by chance, he is primarily a 
democrat — and democrats cannot be ashamed of 
politics. 

His great-grandfather was a farmer who helped settle 
the cold and rocky township of Spring Creek, Warren 
county, Pennsylvania, back in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. Bob Jackson’s grandfather and father were born 
on the farm he hewed out. The latter, William Eldred 
Jackson, was both farmer and small merchant, whose 
deeper love was for the soil. He lived on a farm on the 
outskirts of Jamestown, N. Y., where Bob was born and 
raised. From his mother Bob Jackson inherited his Dutch 
tenacity. She, born Angelina Houghwout, was descended 
from the early settlers of New Amsterdam. 

Undoubtedly Bob Jackson’s life has been greatly col- 
ored by his great-grandfather, old Elijah Jackson, a 
crusty frontiersman, farmer, rural democrat. He was a 
stout follower of Andrew Jackson who, in Bob Jackson’s 
words, was the first “American political leader to seek his 
political support among all the people.” Old Elijah, in a 
hotbed of Federalists, was a member of one of those 
Democratic Clubs formed in his time to support the 
principles for which the French Revolution was fought. 
His son, Bob’s grandfather, was so deeply dyed a Demo- 
crat that even the Civil War could not wean him from 
his party. 

“To have a family that glories in belonging to a 
hopeless political minority,’ Mr. Mitchell wrote, ‘“‘is 
something no child could ignore. One of the possible 
consequences would be to make the child contemptuous 
of what is elegantly called the climate of opinion.” From 
childhood Bob Jackson was thvs contemptuous; he had 
to be; and it made him tough. 
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Bob Jackson’s boyhood was divided between farm life 
and attending the public schools of Jamestown. He was 
ambitious and impatient. Early in life he decided he 
would be a lawyer, but he thought it impractical to waste 
four years in college, when he could learn all he needed 
to pass the bar examinations in two years at the Albany 
Law School. He entered — and passed the course in one 
year. This resulted in the school refusing to give him his 
degree. He became a lawyer at the youthful age of 
twenty. 

In order to take his first case, he had to receive special 
permission of the court. His clients were a group of strik- 
ers arrested during a “riot” in a Buffalo street car strike. 
So ably did the tyro present his case that he won ac- 
quittal — and the attention of the leading lawyers of 
Buffalo. He stayed in that city just long enough to gain 
some practical experience; then he returned to James- 
town to practice on his own. 

He became an excellent trial lawyer and soon associ- 
ated himself with the leading business interests of 
Jamestown. But he did not become contaminated by 
them. The railroad companies, the telephone corpora- 
tion, and the bank, whose counsel he was, were not Big 
Business. 

On the contrary, most of his talents were called upon 
to keep them from being swallowed up by bigger 
corporations, bigger railroads, bigger banks. He was 
forced to defend the thirty-two miles of track from en- 
croachment by the New York Central, the 50,000 an- 
nual phone messages from domination by the New York 
Telephone Company. He succeeded, perhaps because he 
felt that the buying up of these smaller businesses by 
huge, impersonal, outside corporations was neither a 
fair nor an efficient move. 
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While his economic philosophy was slowly crystalizing 
in his small city law office he also was becoming inter- 
ested in politics. His only political office, however, was as 
corporation counsel for Jamestown. But he was active in 
Democratic party affairs, and once the upstate machine 
tried to have him run for election to the Court of Ap- 
peals. Later, after the New Deal had attracted attention 
to his name, he was suggested as candidate for Lieu- 
tenant Governor, but this, like a later attempt to make 
him Governor, came to nothing. 

He found his best forum for expression before the 
several bar associations of which he was an active mem- 
ber. 

Here he was unorthodox. With a passion for the law 
and a high regard for its code of ethics, he liked to chide 
his fellow barristers. Once, asked to speak on taxation 
before one association, he said: 

“Bar associations could, if they would, contribute 
powerfully to this cause of tax revision but, frankly, it 
seems hopeless to count on most bar associations for 
contributions to governmental, economic or social 
service — unless intellectual inertia can be considered a 
contribution.” 

Another time he said: 

“The contribution of the bar to the balance of social 
forces is likely always to be on the conservative side. 
Legal training emphasizes the older and established 
values and the price other generations have paid for 
existing institutions. Prudent regard for his professional 
reputation and his client’s safety makes it the attorney’s 
habit to proceed along well-beaten paths and shun the 
unknown and experimental. But the possibility of pre- 
serving the judicial or litigation method of settling con- 
troversies over facts depends upon the bar’s abandoning 
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its traditional hostility to progress, its cynical opposition 
to reform.” 

Just the kind of words you might expect from a bank 
lawyer who — as Bob Jackson once did — would vol- 
untarily defend a Communist arrested for selling publi- 
cations such as the Daily Worker and the New Masses on 
the public square! 


As AN UPSTATE DemocraT, Bob Jackson was known to 
Mr. Roosevelt; he had served on at least one investiga- 
tory commission when the latter was governor. He was 
known as a young, able lawyer. His personal charm was 
great. 

At the time Secretary Morgenthau asked him to 
come to Washington as general counsel for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue he was living with his wife and two 
growing children in a comfortable house in Jamestown, 
where horseback-riding and sailboating were his hobbies. 
He left a comparatively quiet, but not provincial, ex- 
istence to step into the New Deal whirlpool in March, 
1934. 

Soon after his arrival in Washington he went to work 
preparing the income tax case against that most powerful 
of economic royalists, Mr. Mellon. Against some of the 
best legal brains in the country he contended in open 
court. As he expressed it, one day when irked by the 
tactics of the defense: “It is Mr. Mellon’s credo that 
$200,000,000 can do no wrong. Our offerse consists in 
doubting it.” 

Bob Jackson’s victory in this case, in which he re- 
covered $750,000 from the ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
and ex-Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, was ob- 
scured by Mr. Mellon’s gift of his art treasures to the 
Government. 
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But it was a victory, nevertheless. 

After that he argued many another important tax 
case. In 1935 he prepared a brief on the general subject 
of taxation for the Senate Tax Committee that was 
praised even by the reactionary press for its lucidity. His 
next important work was with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission where, as special counsel, he came in close 
contact with Tom Corcoran and Benjamin Cohen. With 
their aid he prepared the SEC case against the Electric 
Bond & Share Co., one of those holding companies 
which Hugo Black once called a “network of chicanery, 
deceit, fraud and graft.” Bob Jackson prosecuted this 
case which, after he had moved on to greater things, won 
its final victory in the Supreme Court. 

As a tax expert Bob Jackson learned much about the 
concentration of wealth in America and his reaction to 
this knowledge was what might be expected of one in- 
herently unwilling to let “any one man or corporation 
own the town.” Electric Bond & Share, the Aluminum 
Company of America, the sixteen leading oil companies, 
the Big Three of the automobile industry — these were 
some of the aggregations against which he moved. For a 
time he headed the anti-trust division of the Department 
of Justice which, in the past, had acted only on the 
complaint of one industry against another. He changed 
that and began originating cases on his own. 


Bos JACKSON is a progressive but not a radical. Some of 
his statements bear repeating: 

“The Constitution is not a legal document. It is a 
general outline of great powers and institutions. In deal- 
ing with a nation whose genius is invention, we cannot 
outlaw every action that cannot show a precedent.” 

‘Judges who resort to a tortured construction of the 
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Constitution may torture an amendment,” he told a 
Senate committee. ““You cannot amend a state of mind 
and mental attitude of hostility to the exercise of gov- 
ernmental power and of indifference to the demands 
which democracy, attempting to survive industrialism, 
makes upon its government.” 

“The Supreme Court’s power over legislation is not 
defined or bounded, or even mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion, but was left to lurk in inference.” 

“The only way to ensure a reasonably steady well-be- 
ing for the nation as a whole is for government to act as 
an impartial overseer of our industrial progress, ready at 
all times to call a halt to . . . practices which threaten 
to throw our economy out of order.” 

It was when, with a fine scorn and biting words, he 
attacked Big Business’s 1927 “‘strike against the govern- 
ment,” which he characterized with Goethe’s phrase as 
“aristocratic anarchy,” that he made nis bitterest ene- 
mies. 

His words stung. But they were not political ex- 
pediency. They were the words of a man who, in Mr. 
Mitchell’s phrase, is a “durable justice seeker.” Bob 
Jackson has always taken the avowed and reformistic 
aims of the New Deal seriously. His reward was the 
Solicitor Generalship when Mr. Stanley Reed went to 
the Supreme Court. 

Whatever his political future may be, Bob Jackson’s 
past is secure. He has expressed candidly and articulately 
the ideology of the New Deal as most liberals have in- 
terpreted it. His formulated doctrine is no patchwork of 
incoherence. His great hero is Andrew Jackson, of whom 
he is spiritual but not physical kin. He believes deeply in 
the liberal tradition of American democracy, which is 
not rugged individualism. 
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On the anniversary of his hero’s birthday he once 
pointedly asked: 

“Shall we move while we can still control our direc- 
tion, or shall we wait, as some European countries have 
waited, for events to push us around?” 





The Public Service 
Takes its Toll 
of Human Dignity 


A Matter of Character 


By ALLAN ANGOFF 


ONCANNON’S FRIENDS and their friends were running 

all over the city seeing people who might save his 

job. Frank Healy had been hanging around the Mayor’s 
office for days trying to put the pressure on his friend Tim 
Logan, who was one of the Mayor’s secretaries. Tim 
finally said he just couldn’t mention Concannon to the 
Mayor any more, because Concannon didn’t have a 


chance. 

Up at the City Treasurer’s office it was the same 
story. Jim Lewis, one of the big men in that department, 
didn’t even try to reach the Mayor. “If Leo Concannon 
was my own old man,” he said to those who begged him 
day after day to do something, “I wouldn’t lift a finger 
for him. It wouldn’t do any good. Concannon’s as white 
as they come. But he’s out of luck this time.” As for the 
library trustees, who had the final say on Concannon, 
they were harder to reach than the politicians. Besides, 
everybody knew that poor Concannon would get no- 
where even if they gave him a chance to defend himself. 
Things looked pretty bad. 

Meanwhile the library crowd was enjoying the biggest 
thing that had happened there in years. Even old Fred 
Hawkins, the head of the Circulation Department, who 
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had been on the force fifty-three years and was retiring 
in two months, said he remembered nothing like it. 
There had been plenty of cases, but none as serious as 
this Concannon mess, because the public wasn’t in- 
volved, and anybody could tell you that you were out of 
luck if you got too funny with the public. The big thing 
to remember and the words every youngster who entered 
the library service got drilled into his head were: ““The 
public is always right.”” Concannon himself used to tell 
that to his own boys in the Periodical Room. 

That was the funny part of it. Miss Emerson, head of 
the Children’s Room, who had worked in the library for 
forty years, said, ““Leo Concannon was the most courte- 
ous man in this building. I just don’t understand.” Down 
in the smoking room, before ten or fifteen boys who had 
sneaked off to get all the dirt, old Jerry Green was saying, 
“‘This beats everything. Why, Leo was afraid of that gang 
of bums who hang out in his Periodical Room. That’s 
the only thing I ever had against Leo. He’d bow down 
to those blokes, he’d get them anything they wanted. I 
still can’t figure out what happened to Leo this time.” 

Everybody in the library soon got to know most of the 
story, but only two or three of Leo’s close friends knew 
the more intimate details. They were pretty sure he was 
through with the library forever. 

Concannon had come to work that Tuesday morning 
at his usual time, nine-thirty. As head of the Periodical 
Department, he could come in late, sign nine, and get 
away with it. He found his boys, Morrie, Frank and Joe, 
working on the morning mail, pulling the old issues of 
magazines out of hard covers and putting the newly- 
arrived copies in. Morrie had looked up from his work 
and said, “Oh, good morning, Mr. Concannon, a feller 
by the name of Jesse Powers called up a little while ago, 
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just before you came in. Said he’d drop in to see you 
about eleven o’clock. Said you’d remember him.” 

“Jesse Powers?” asked Concannon. “Is he in town? 
Say, that’s fine, Morrie. Did you tell him Id be here all 
morning and all day? Good, that’s the boy. I remember 
Jesse all right. Great guy. Wonder what he’s doing?”’ 

After that Concannon found it hard to keep his mouth 
shut. He kept interrupting the boys with stories about the 
time, fifteen years ago, he took a leave of absence and 
went to New York to try out a job, about how he had run 
into Jesse Powers and how he and Powers had roomed 
together. 

“You know, fellers,” said Concannon, standing in 
front of the three boys who were working at the big desk, 
“New York is a great town. Yes, sir, it’s a grand city. 
And you can live there, too.” 

The boys had heard this before and didn’t look as if 
they wanted to hear it again this morning. In other parts 
of the library, however, there was considerable respect 
for Concannon. About fifty years old, of medium height, 
always immaculately dressed in conservative clothes, 
with a distinguished-looking big bald head, he made the 
librarians in other departments who didn’t see him often 
think he was quite a man. Girls from nearby schools and 
colleges especially liked Concannon. He didn’t treat 
them as nuisances to be disposed of quickly and coldly. 
That was the way the boys in the Periodical Room 
handled them. 

When asked about a book or a magazine article by one 
of the college girls, Concannon would smile sweetly, his 
big head and face would flush a little, then he would 
reach for the glasses in his lapel pocket somewhat osten- 
tatiously, murmur a bit with his lips pressed tightly to- 
gether while his face darkened a little. ““Let me see, let 
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me see,” he would muse. “I think I’ve got just the thing 
for you. About a year ago, in May, yes, in May, Harper’s 
ran an article on that. Now there was another article, 
too. You know the English Nation, not the American one, 
entirely different, well, they had something even better. 
Now [ll tell you what we'll do first. . . .” 


BuT IN HIS OWN department Concannon was a big bore 
to his crew, made up of younger fellows eighteen or 
twenty years old, who didn’t intend to spend the rest of 
their days in the library. They knew all about the boss’s 
New York adventures. After fifteen years in the library 
he was offered a clerical job in New York in a theatrical 
producer’s office. But Concannon didn’t leap for the job 
and take the next train out of town. No, smart Concan- 
non didn’t quit; he monkeyed around the library for two 
more weeks, then at the right moment asked for a leave of 
absence for one year, on the grounds that he was sick and 
needed a long rest. 

After four months the producer went broke and Con- 
cannon remained in New York because he knew there 
was a job waiting for him when the year was up. How- 
ever, he was lucky enough to land another job after he 
was through with the producer, but he even quit that job 
when the year was up and hurried back to his library job. 
Since then he had always lectured the younger fellows 
in the building on the virtues of a steady job. “(Now think 
it over,” he said every time one of his boys quit. “I can 
still carry you. You’ve got a good job. Nothing to sneeze 
at, either. I know.” 

And Concannon handled his own job with great care. 
All customers, from the usual bums to the occasional 
professors, got the magazines they wanted in the shortest 
possible time. ‘Remember, Morrie,” he used to say to his 
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favorite boy, “give them what they want. Don’t argue. 
Be nice to all of them. I’ve seen some of these blokes for 
thirty years, but, after all, it’s none of my business. You 
never can tell. These fellows can complain just like any- 
body else. And then where are you?” 

But this morning the telephone call from Jesse Powers 
got him all excited. Smiling, looking at the ceiling, 
walking back and forth in front of the desk, he repeated 
the old, old tale about his days in New York. “‘Of course, 
it’s a hardboiled city too. There’s no telling where I’d be 
if I stayed. I was with John Randolph and Sons, a hell 
of a big firm, and I had an office job. Good money too, 
five bucks more per week than I was getting here, but I 
was afraid. Can you blame me? No pension there, no 
trustees, no security, no kick if they wanted to fire you. 
If they didn’t want you, out you went. But I kind of liked 
working in New York and I thought it over plenty before 
I came back here. 

“Of course, this Jesse Powers, the guy who’s coming 
in, he worked with me in the same place and stayed on 
because he had no job to get back to like I did. He was 
from Chicago and said that was the last town he wanted 
to go back to. We used to share the same apartment, 
Jesse and I, and, boy, those were the best days of my life. 
We'd get out of the office at five, walk up Lexington 
Avenue, pick up some stuff to eat, chops, steak, things 
like that, get into our apartment on Sixty-second Street, 
just off Madison Avenue, get under the old shower, and 
then, oh boy! That was the life. We had a three-room 
apartment and we had some swell times there too. Parties 
— plenty of them. I could tell you fellows some stories.” 

Morrie interrupted Concannon to ask, “How much 
could such an apartment cost in New York? The very 
least.” 
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Concannon hesitated a moment, apparently bewil- 
dered by the question. But he soon answered, “I forget 
what the devil the exact amount was, but you can take 
my word for it, it was plenty. After all, Madison Avenue! 
Well, we were just around the corner. When I talk to you 
fellows about Madison Avenue and Lexington Avenue 
and Sixty-second Street, it does something to me. I 
haven’t been to New York for fifteen years now and those 
names sound good.” 

Concannon was more quiet now. 

“What time did Jesse say he was coming in?” he asked. 
‘Eleven o’clock? Pretty close now. Well, Ill be glad to 
see that guy. After all, it’s been fifteen years. Yes, fifteen 
years. I wrote him two letters and he wrote me two when 
I got back to the library. Then I got married and we lost 
track of each other. The wife will think I’m crazy, but 
you know I’m thinking of spending two weeks of my 
vacation in New York this summer. I’ve had it on my 
mind for years.” 

A customer interrupted him by asking for the May 
Atlantic Monthly. After some searching through a big pile 
of magazines on the desk Morrie told the man it was in 
use. When the man protested that he had been after that 
number of the Aflantic for two days without success, 
Morrie repeated that he was sorry, but that somebody 
was using it. Grumbling incoherently, the man walked 
slowly away from the desk. After he was out of hearing 
distance, Morrie told his boss that the magazine was 
really being used and that he remembered giving it to a 
girl a little while after he got in at nine o’clock. 

“That’s all right,” said Concannon somewhat reck- 
lessly and to the surprise of all the boys. “That punk 
doesn’t know what he wants. He’s just locking for trouble 
and for somebody to talk to. He’s been doing it for 
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twenty years. The place is full of these bums. Anyway, as 
I was saying, take some time off and go down to New 
York. You’ll love the old town. Spend a week there and 
just walk around the city, through Times Square at 
night, up to Central Park, over to Staten Island. Don’t 
let the library get you. Get around.” 

One of the boys asked, “Mr. Concannon, was your 
place far from Times Square? I mean your apartment.” 

Concannon liked that question. He put his hands in 
his pockets. ‘“‘Why, it was practically no time from our 
place. Could get down there by subway in five minutes 
and could walk it in fifteen minutes. Figure it out your- 
self. Sixty-two and Forty-two. Twenty blocks and you 
were in Times Square.” 

“You said East Sixty-second Street, Mr. Concannon,” 
said another boy. “Isn’t the East a sort of rundown sec- 
tion? Immigrants and pushcarts.” 

Concannon smiled tolerantly. “Say, that’s a good one. 
You’re thinking of the lower East Side, way down town. 
Ch now, my apartment was in the upper East Side. 
There’s a big difference. You know who lives in the upper 
East Side? Some of the biggest people in the city. You 
know that Lamont, the big banker, a J. P. Morgan part- 
ner, he lives on the East Side. As a matter of fact, most 
of the big bankers live on the East Side.” 

“‘That’s funny,” said another boy. “‘All goes to show.” 

“Why sure,” said Concannon. “‘You take in my build- 
ing alone, where Jesse and I lived. All kinds of big shots. 
There were big advertising men, a big real estate guy 
named Jacobson, Rufus L. Bradley, a big politician and a 
swell guy — people like that. That’s the East Side for 
you. I never saw a pushcart up there.” 

“Must of been quite a building. How many floors?” 
asked Morrie. 
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“Fourteen floors. That’s small in New York. But we 
sure got the service. That’s why we stayed there. We had 
a chance to get a place on the thirty-first floor of a build- 
ing near there, but we figured we were getting the serv- 
ice. Why change?” 

The boys asked Concannon what he meant by good 
service. 

“Well, here’s the idea,” he said. “If I came home four 
in the morning — in New York you don’t sleep — I 
press that elevator button and in no time the elevator is 
there and I’m in my apartment. Now take the shower. 
Hot and cold water all the time, twenty-four hours a 
day. And take the shower itself. Boy, I haven’t seen a 
shower like that anywhere. One of those needlepoint 
things. When you got out of that you felt like something. 
Lots of things like that.” 

Getting a bit restless now, Concannon began pacing 
back and forth again. “I could spend hours telling you 
about New York. Why, do you fellows know how many 
visitors come to New York every day? Well, at a conserva- 
tive estimate, it’s one million. Every day.” 

Concannon paused here to permit his boys to grasp 
the full significance of his last statement. But he suddenly 
added, “‘By the way, I’li probably be going out to lunch 
with Jesse. If anybody calls, tell them I'll be back late.” 


As HIS EYES WANDERED toward the windows, a heavy, 
rather short man with thick black hair came through the 
doorway and walked quickly toward Concannon and the 
boys. He looked very sternly out of his tortoise shell 
glasses as he faced Concannon. 

‘Could you tell me where I can find Leo Concannon?” 
he asked rather loudly. 

“Mr. Concannon just fell off the roof,” answered Con- 
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cannon just as seriously. ““He’ll be out for two days. It 
was quite a fall. Are you a friend of his?” ‘Then breaking 
into a big smile, Concannon stretched out his hand. 
‘fesse Powers,” he almost shouted. ‘“There isn’t a man 
in the world I’d rather see. How are you, Jesse?” 

After Jesse was introduced to the boys, Concannon 
and Powers moved off to a side of the room. 

“How about lunch ina little while?” asked Concannon. 

*I’d love to, but I’ve got to be leaving soon. The next 
time I’m in town we’ll have plenty of time for each 
other. I’m flying back, you know, and I’ll have to grab a 
cab outside of the building to get over to the airport in 
time. But how are things, Leo? You’re looking fine.” 

“Everything is okay, Jesse. Swell. Gee, I’m sorry you 
can’t stay longer, but, of course, if you have to, you have 
to. Must be pretty nice taking the plane back. You’ve 
come up in the world, Jesse. What are you doing?” 

“This is going to surprise you, Leo. I’m still with the 
old outfit. John Randolph and Sons. And here’s some- 
thing else. Old man Benson died three years ago and I’ve 
had his job ever since.” 

“General Manager!” exclaimed Concannon. “What 
have you got on that! Congratulations, Jesse.” And he 
shook hands with him again. 

They talked about the old office for a while, about 
what happened to this man and that girl, about who had 
quit and who had died. Concannon was extremely inter- 
ested, but his friend seemed to be getting a little tired. 
When they had finished with the office they found it 
hard to get started again. Finally, Powers found some- 
thing else. 

“Bet you’re married, Leo,” he said slyly. 

“Yup, you guessed. Got two boys too, Got married a 
little while after I got back here. Married one of the li- 
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brary girls. What the hell. Most of the men here marry 
library girls. How about yourself, Jesse? You married?” 

“Well, sort of.” 

‘*‘What do you mean, ‘sort of’?” 

“Well, Leo, I’ve been living in sin for two years. But 
I’ll probably get married one of these days. We’re getting 
along so well that, you know, I hate to make it legal.” 

“Now listen, Jesse, you just listen to a married man. 
Do it right. That’s no way for you to live.” 

Powers laughed. ‘‘Well, look what’s happened to Leo 
Concannon. Don’t forget that apartment we had, Leo. 
You don’t happen to remember a certain girl named 
Helen? And it seems to me that she lived in your room 
for three months. And you liked the idea. You’ve 
changed, Leo.” 

Concannon blushed a little, proudly. “I wonder how 
Helen is,” he said slowly. ““Do you ever see her?” 

“See her every day practically. She’s married. Great 
girl. I could never figure out why you never took her 
back with you and married her. She was nuts about you. 
She practically begged you to take her back. But that’s 
water under the bridge.” 

“So she’s married,” said Leo. “I don’t know what 
happened to me that time. To tell you the truth, Jesse, 
and this is between us only, I still think about her.” 

“That’s what I figured, Leo. Well, we all make mis- 
takes.” 

“Not mistakes like that. You know, Jesse, I thought 
I’d never get married, but I was hitched less than a year 
after I got back to the library. And to a library girl at 
that. After the way I used to rave against the library. 
But you ought to meet my wife sometime, Jesse. You’d 
like her. Of course, I took her right out of this place after 
we were married. She wanted to keep on working, but 
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none of that stuff for me. She’s home where every wife 
belongs. But tell me this, Jesse, do you get the same 
dough old man Benson used to get?” 

“Ten bucks more per week. If you don’t mind my 
saying so, Leo, you would have been sitting pretty in 
New York today if you hadn’t been in such a hurry to get 
back to this library. Still, you’ve got a nice job here.” 

“Nice nothing,” grumbled Concannon. 

““Now, now, Leo, cheer up. It’s all the same in the end. 
Say, Pll have to be shooting along. I don’t want to take 
any trains, I want to make that plane.” 

Leo asked him to stay, make a day out of it and come 
out to his house for dinner. But Powers said it was im- 
possible and started to leave. Leo walked to the front 
door of the library with him and shook his hand warmly. 

“Jesse, I’ll be in New York for three weeks this summer. 
Ill write you. Don’t forget to answer. And say, Jesse, tell 
Helen I was asking for her and that Ill be in New York 
soon. So long, old boy.” 


CONCANNON WALKED SLOWLY back to the Periodical 
Room. When he got to the door he saw Morrie talking to 
the man who had asked for the May Aiélantic Monthly 
earlier in the morning. They were arguing. Morrie was 
saying he was very sorry about the magazine still being in 
use and the man was asking how long he was expected to 
wait for a magazine. Morrie was having a hard time get- 
ting rid of the fellow and was glad to turn him over to 
his boss. ‘“‘Here’s the head of the department,” he said. 
“Maybe he can help you.” The man turned to Con- 
cannon. 

““How long am I supposed to wait for a magazine?”’ he 
asked angrily. “I’ve been after the May number of the 
Atlantic Monthly for two days.” 
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Concannon looked at him contemptuously. “You 
heard what the young man said,” he told him sharply. 
“The magazine’s in use. You’ll have to wait.” 

“Well, I don’t see why you don’t take it away from 
whoever has got it. They’ve had it long enough. It seems 
to me that I’m entitled to some consideration.” 

“We can’t take it away from the person using it,” said 
Concannon, becoming more impatient. “‘You’ll just have 
to wait until he’s through with it.”” Concannon’s voice 
was louder. 

“You can’t talk to me like that,” said the man. 
“‘Whether you have the magazine or not, you could be a 
little more courteous. If you people didn’t talk so much at 
the desk here, telling dirty stories, and paid more atten- 
tion to the people who use the library we’d have a better 
institution.” 

Concannon looked at him carefully. He began speak- 
ing slowly. ‘“‘About the best thing you can do, mister, is 
to get out of this room in a hurry. We’ve had enough 
trouble from you today.” He was speaking louder and 
more quickly now. “‘Now go on,” he shouted. “I’ve seen 
your face around this room for thirty years and I’m sick 
of it. Get out of here before I call one of the guards to 
carry you out.” 

The boys at the desk, surprised and somehow enjoy- 
ing it, were silent. The people at the other tables looked 
up and listened to every word of the argument. Before 
Concannon and his adversary could continue, an elderly 
man in a long, old black coat, got up and went toward 
Concannon. “‘You can’t talk to a taxpayer like this,” he 
said. ““You ought to be ashamed of yourself. You’ll hear 
more of this. I’m going to report this to the Mayor if 
necessary.” 

“Who sent for you?” asked Concannon, seemingly un- 
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perturbed. “What I said to this man goes for you, too. 
Get out of here, both of you, or [ll throw you out. If I 
hear any more of this taypayer stuff from you or anybody 
else in this room, I’ll keep every one of you out of here. 
This room isn’t a convalescent home, it’s for scholars, 
and the whole bunch of you in here are a bunch of loaf- 
ers.”” He then looked at the big clock on the wall. “I’m 
going to lunch now,” he said softly, turning to the three 
boys at the desk. 

Concannon took less time for lunch than ordinarily. 
He came walking into the room quickly, looking dis- 
turbed. Before he could get to the boys at the desk an old 
lady stopped him and said, “I wonder if you could help 
me? I’ve been waiting for the latest Razlway Age for more 
than an hour. The young man at the desk couldn’t find 
hy 

“Why certainly, madame,” said Concannon. “You 
just sit down and I’ll get you our reserve copy if neces- 
sary. I’m terribly sorry you’ve had to wait so long.” 

“Thank you very much,” she answered. “You’re very 
kind.” 

“‘That’s perfectly all right,”’ said Concannon. ‘“That’s 
what I’m here for, to help you. Ill have that for you 
very soon.” 

He walked to the desk. “Morrie,” he said quietly, 
“give the lady over there the reserve copy of the Railway 
Age, the latest we have. And say, Morrie, has everything 
been okay while I was out to lunch? But get the magazine 
first.” 

When he returned, Morrie looked at his boss sympa- 
thetically. ““There was a call from the director’s office a 
few minutes ago. Brewster wants to see you as soon as 
you come in. Brewster himself phoned and said for you 
to go right up to his office.” 
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Concannon pressed his lips together tightly. He didn’t 
hurry upstairs as he usually did when the office called 
for him. He looked at Morrie carefully. “Morrie,” he 
began quietly, ““you’ve been working for me three and a 
half years now, haven’t you? Did you ever hear of a single 
complaint about service in here? Did you ever see me turn 
anybody away before helping them in some way? You 
remember how many times I’ve worked here for hours 
looking through magazines, calling up all kinds of places, 
running all over the building and even going into the 
stacks myself after stuff which nobody else could find. 
Well, Morrie, you know that this morning we tried to 
help that guy who wanted the Aflantic. We did every- 
thing we could for him. And who got fresh about: it? Did 
we? Of course not. It was that guy and you know it. 
Well, Morrie, I want you to remember all this. I don’t 
know what Brewster wants me for, but it may be that guy 
complained, and if he did I’m going to tell Brewster to 
ask you about it. You were here. I’m not afraid. I’m go- 
ing up there now. If anybody wants anything, anything 
at all, give it to them. Give them reserve copies, give 
them bindery copies, give them any copy you can lay 
your hands on.” 


UPSTAIRS IN THE ANTEROOM Of the director’s office, Con- 
cannon was greeted by the executive secretary, the 
fifty year-old Miss Bradford, with, ‘““Oh here you are, Mr. 
Concannon. Mr. Brewster is waiting for you. Pll go in 
and tell him you’re here.” 

In a moment Concannon was in the large, richly fur- 
nished, thickly carpeted office, facing not only Mr. 
Brewster, but the two men he had shouted at earlier in 
the day. Mr. Brewster, seated behind a large old desk, 
began immediately. “Sit down, Mr. Concannon. Mr. 
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Concannon, these two gentlemen have been here for al- 
most an hour now telling me that you shouted at them, 
in fact, insulted them in the Periodical Room this morn- 
ing. That’s why I asked you to hurry up here. I wanted 
to hear what you had to say.” 

“I’m very sorry about what happened this morning, 
Mr. Brewster,” Concannon said nervously. “I was a lit- 
tle hasty, I’m afraid, and really, I want to apologize right 
now to these two gentlemen.” Concannon turned to the 
two men, while speaking. “I’m terribly sorry, terribly 
sorry,” he said. “It was one of those accidents. It never 
happened before and I’m sure it won’t happen again. I 
hope you gentlemen understand. It was one of those 
things, one of those terrible accidents. I’m very sorry.” 
He now turned back to Mr. Brewster, flushed and help- 
less-looking. 

“I don’t suppose there’s any sense in going over the 
entire incident again, then,” said Mr. Brewster, turning 
to the two gentlemen. “I’m glad that Mr. Concannon 
apologized. I want to apologize myself. I also want to 
thank both of you for losing no time in coming up here. 
Rare as incidents like this are, I appreciate hearing of 
them whenever they occur. Excellent as I believe our 
service to be, your thoughtfulness in coming up here 
gives me an opportunity to improve it still further. I hope 
that the incident is closed as far as you two gentlemen are 
concerned,” said Mr. Brewster, rising from his desk as he 
noticed the two men rising also, “but you may rest as- 
sured that I will have a long talk with Mr. Concannon 
about it. I will review the entire matter with him and I 
will personally see to it that neither of you or any other 
library patron has any difficulty in the Periodical Room 
hereafter. By all means come right up here to this office 
if you have any trouble whatever in the future.” Mr. 
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Brewster extended his hand to the two men. As he went 
to the door with them they mumbled their thanks and 
looked very happy. Mr. Concannon remained seated all 
through the parting ceremonies. 

Mr. Brewster walked slowly back to his desk, looking 
at the floor all the time. He was a conservatively-dressed, 
tall man of sixty or so. His thick grey hair was parted in 
the middle, his eyes were small and he wore pince-nez 
glasses. He had the ease and deliberate manner of an 
old librarian of the upper strata, a librarian, that is, who 
had long ago outgrown shelf numbers, classification 
schemes, catalogue cards and cross references. Personnel 
problems, appropriations, annual budgets, circulation 
figures, library repairs and trustees’ meetings made up 
the world he now lived in as a director. He sat down and 
addressed Concannon deliberately. 

“To say that I am astounded,” he said, “would be 
to put it mildly, Mr. Concannon. In all my eighteen 
years as director of this library I have-never had to face 
a problem as painful as the one you have created. Inso- 
lence to a public library patron, indeed to the patron of 
any library, is actually a crime in the librarian’s code. 
Now I know that sounds harsh, Mr. Concannon, but 
don’t you see how the whole library structure, not only 
here, but everywhere, don’t you see how the library de- 
preciates sharply in value as an institution of public 
service if the patron, the public, is not at all times treated 
with the utmost courtesy and respect? The librarian is 
not merely a jobholder, Mr. Concannon. He is not 
merely the practitioner of a great and ancient profession. 
He is, Mr. Concannon, especially in a library such as 
ours, a public servant, and his one thought at all times 
should be to serve the public well and faithfully under 
the most trying circumstances.” 
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Mr. Brewster leaned back in his chair and continued 
in a somewhat intimate manner. ““Many years ago, Mr. 
Concannon,” he said almost kindly, “when I was a 
youngster in library work, I had to pay a visit to Prince- 
ton University library. Accompanying me on this trip 
was the late Dr. Edward P. Judson, a man whom [I still 
regard as the greatest librarian this nation has ever pro- 
duced. It was he who introduced me there in Princeton 
to one of the great men of this country. That man, a 
rather elderly man, was sitting on the porch of his home, 
and Dr. Judson and I conversed with him for some time 
on library matters. That elderly man was amazed to 
hear from us how great were the responsibilities of a li- 
brarian. That man, Mr. Concannon, was former Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland. 

*“‘Now I have a special reason for bringing up Grover 
Cleveland’s name, Mr. Concannon. He is the President 
who said, ‘Public office is a public trust.’ He did not 
mean only Presidents, Governors, Senators, District At- 
torneys, Mr. Concannon. He also meant librarians. He 
meant you and me.” 


Mr. BREWSTER PAUSED AGAIN and did not indicate that 
he was ready to listen to Concannon yet. “Now about 
this morning’s incident. A gentleman asked for a maga- 
zine which was in use. After repeated unsuccessful ef- 
forts, he approached you and you shouted at him to 
leave the room. To another gentleman who protested 
against this treatment you also shouted. Finally you 
turned on every reader in the Periodical Room, calling 
them bums. But worse than that, Mr. Concannon, you 
spoke so loudly to a friend of yours that the gentleman 
who complained couldn’t help overhearing you. This 
gentleman told me he heard about your leave of absence 
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and about your working in New York. But —I regret 
that I have to bring this up — he also told me that you 
spoke in a loud tone about a former mistress of yours, 
about somebody named Helen, to be precise. Now is 
there any truth in this, Mr. Concannon?” 

Concannon replied dryly, “I’m sorry about everything, 
Mr. Brewster. I’m sorry I spoke so loud. I don’t know 
what happened to me.” 

*‘Now, Mr. Concannon,” said the director, who now 
seemed to be a little irritated, “at first glance it may ap- 
pear that I am becoming unduly personal. But in a 
larger sense my interest in what you said this morning is 
a library matter. As director of this institution I must 
look for more than competence and efficient librarian- 
ship in my heads of departments. Mr. Concannon, I 
must ask for strength of character in my men. After 
all, there are young people working in your department. 
There are young ladies working in the building here. 
They look up to you, they respect you. After what hap- 
pened this morning, well, frankly, I have become a bit 
concerned.” 

Mr. Brewster then went on to say that he had stretched 
a point fifteen years ago when he granted Concannon’s 
request for a leave of absence. Mr. Brewster added that 
he had had many doubts then and that after hearing 
about this mistress his doubts had been confirmed. 
“Unless, Mr. Concannon, there is no truth in this story. 
Was that gentleman who overheard you mistaken?” 

“Well,” said Concannon slowly, “this lady wasn’t 
really a mistress. She was a close friend and we had 
hoped to get married.” 

**Yes, but you lived with her in your apartment, I was 
informed.” 

“‘That’s true, but, I guess, well, it was one of those 
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things we can’t explain. She was only with me three 
months.” 

“Three months, three months,” repeated Brewster 
slowly. “Incredible. I suppose she was one of those 
fluffy, young things.” 

“She was twenty-three at the time,” said Concannon 
very slowly. Brewster was listening intently, and Con- 
cannon apparently thought it would be more comfortable 
to continue. “She was an actress who was just getting 
started on the stage. When the producer I worked for 
went bankrupt she lost her job. During the time she 
lived with me she was penniless. I was the only friend 
she had.” 

“An actress,” repeated Brewster. “She probably 
danced too. Probably one of these slim, one of these 
sinuous creatures, as the phrase goes.” 

*‘No,” said Concannon soberly, “‘she didn’t dance on 
the stage at all. She was a well-built girl. Almost my 
height.” 

‘“‘There’s probably no need in my remarking that she 
had blonde hair also, is there? Her profession probably 
demanded that she have that shade of hair.” 

‘She had brown, almost black, hair.” 

“Well, be that as it may,” said Brewster, feigning a 
little weariness. “But did you have a genuine feeling of 
love for this woman?” he continued. 

“Yes. In fact, I’ve never forgotten her.” 

*‘That’s peculiar,” said Mr. Brewster. “Then why 
didn’t you marry her?” 

“T don’t know. It was a terrible mistake on my part. 
When I heard this morning that she was married it 
upset me. I think that had a lot to do with my behavior 
in the Periodical Room this morning.” 

‘Why should that upset you and make you insult peo- 
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ple. I don’t understand your reasoning. Be logical. Was 
this the only girl you carried on with in New York?” 

“The only one.” 

*‘What about these parties you told your boys about?” 

“‘They were just little gatherings among a few friends.” 

Mr. Brewster did not speak immediately. He looked 
toward the door, he shifted his gaze toward a book on a 
small table in another part of the room, he fitted his 
back squarely against his chair, coughed weakly and 
finally turned to Concannon. “When I appointed you 
head of the Periodical Department I had some misgivings 
about you. I had some doubts about your stability, about 
your presence of mind in critical situations. After all, a 
department head is not just another staff member.” 

Now Mr. Brewster lowered his voice. ‘Mr. Concannon, 
I’ve been to New York on only three occasions during 
the past twenty years. On none of these occasions have I 
come to look for adventure. I came only because of li- 
brary matters, such as a convention of the American 
Library Association.” 

Then he suggested Concannon might have made a 
mistake when he returned to the library. Concannon’s 
leave of absence, his illicit relationship with an actress, 
his inability to forget New York, all of these indicated 
something very serious. 

“Our profession,” announced the director, “rarely at- 
tracts men of that type.” 

After a long pause, Mr. Brewster said he would have 
to suspend Concannon for at least three weeks. He would 
speak to the trustees about final action. 

Concannon asked the director to be more lenient. He 
spoke of his wife, of his two children, of his thirty years of 
library service. He said he was getting on in years and 
that he could not hope to find another position if the 
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trustees discharged him. He pointed out that the New 
York matter happened fifteen years ago. “‘I promise to 
resign if there are any complaints about me again.” 

Brewster rubbed his chin with the fingers of his right 
hand. He had listened carefully to Concannon’s pleas and 
appeared to be moved by them. “I have no other 
choice,” he said. “‘I wish I had. If it weren’t for one fac- 
tor I might try to take care of the matter myself without 
consulting the trustees. But that factor is important. I 
refer to your mistress in New York.” 

Concannon could barely speak now. He got up to 
leave. He said, “I’ll appreciate anything you can do to 
help.” 

The director got up from his chair. “Ill do what I 
can,” he said, “but it will be difficult.” As Concannon 
thanked him and started for the door, Brewster asked, 
“How old are you, Mr. Concannon?” 

“Fifty-one,” he said hopefully. 


“Well, let’s hope for the best. But, really, I’m ashamed 
of you.” 





Red Herrings Across the 
Path of Civil Liberties 


Bogus Friends of Freedom 


By FRANK N. TRAGER 


HEN WALTER LIPPMANN wrote A Preface to Morals, 

his diagnosis — just before the October crash of 
1929 — was not wrong: the corroding acids of modernity 
had eaten away the faith of our fathers. Modern man 
had ceased to believe, but he had not ceased to be credu- 
lous. “It is no wonder that his impulse is to turn back 
from his freedom and to find someone who says he knows 
the truth and can tell him what to do.” And so new 
dogmatists won power, replaced searching inquiry and 
critical judgment with their own certainties. Mussolini, 
Hitler, Stalin: it is not accidental that these individual 
men, leaders of today, created followings, created norms 
out of their names. 

The impatient ones of today, the yea-sayers as Nietz- 
sche might call them, embraced one or another of 
these all-consuming certainties. The followers of one 
totality regarded the others with the hate born of com- 
peting similarities. They asserted that Stalinism and its 
national embodiment in Russia would become (in con- 
trast to its alleged antithesis, Hitlerism-Mussolinism) the 
home of human values. There, in Stalinland, men would 
congregate, forever free from the burdens of property 
and war. A higher democracy, a greater liberty, a real 
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fraternity and equality would be the signs of this totality 
when once it could slough off the temporary expedient of 
dictatorship. 

They continued to ask a series of rhetorical questions: 
Did not Nazi-Fascist society torture the free man until he 
was no longer either free or a man? Were not the means 
employed in Hitler’s Hell characteristic of an everlasting 
Inferno? What if there appeared occasional and super- 
ficial identities in means employed in Germany and in 
Russia? Was not Stalin’s Russia on the road from Purga- 
tory to Paradise? “Down with Fascism,” they cried. “For 
Peace and Democracy.” Many, not seeking the verifiable 
meaning behind the sound, cried with them. And many, 
in advocating the values of Peace and Democracy, were 
content to disregard the nature of their sponsors. They 
were content to accept on faith in today’s slogans the 
alleged good works of Stalin’s past, present, and future. 

At this point a new conflict appeared on the horizon. 
Stalinist totalitarians defended the “‘historical necessity” 
of starving peasants for the good of forced collectiviza- 
tion; upheld the regimentation of art, science, and letters 
in order to give birth to an ever-receding free culture; 
applauded incredible frame-up trials to preserve justice; 
supported the sale of military supplies to the other to- 
talitarian countries in order to build a free “socialist” 
economy. These Stalinist totalitarians were joined by 
fellow-travelers who were willing to ignore the violent 
means which were supposed to lead to such noble ends! 

The opponents of all forms of totalitarianism, the sup- 
porters of true democracy in means and ends began to 
give battle with increasing vigor at the very time that 
Stalinists and their camp-followers were parading under 
the mantle of ‘“‘Peace and Democracy.” Singly and then 
in groups they spoke out: 
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The tide of totalitarianism is rising through the world. It is 
washing away cultural and creative freedom along with all othe: 
expressions of independent human reason. Never before in 
modern times has the integrity of the writer, the artist, the 
scientist and the scholar been threatened so seriously. 

Under varying labels and colors, but with an unvarying ha- 
tred for the free mind, the totalitarian idea is already enthroned 
in Germany, Italy, Russia, Japan, and Spain. There intellectual 
and creative independence is suppressed and punished as a 
form of treason. Art, science and education — all have been 
forcibly turned into lackeys for a supreme state, a deified leader 
and an official pseudo-philosophy. . . . 

Through subsidized propaganda, through energetic agents, 
through political pressure, the totalitarian states succeed in 
infecting other countries with their false doctrines, in intimi- 
dating independent artists and scholars, and in spreading panic 
among the intellectuals. Already many of those who would be 
crippled or destroyed by totalitarianism are themselves yiclding 
to panic. In fear or despair they hasten to exalt one brand of 
intellectual servitude over another; to make fine distinctions be- 
tween various methods of humiliating the human spirit and 
outlawing intellectual integrity. Many of them have already 
declared a moratorium on reason and creative freedom. Instead 
of resisting and denouncing all attempts to straitjacket the 
human mind, they glorify, under deceptive slogans and names, 
the color or the cut of one straitjacket rather than another. 

These are immediate and pervasive realities. Unless totali- 
tarianism is combated wherever and in whatever form it mani- 
fests itself, it will spread in America. The circumstance that free 
culture, persecuted and proscribed in vast areas of Europe and 
Asia, seeks a refuge in America raises these responsibilities to the 
plane of pressing moral duty. (Manifesto, Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom, May, 1939.) 


This “‘plane of pressing moral duty” was immediately 
attacked. The organs of the Communist Party and its 
not too innocent affiliates sprang to the defense of the 
Stalin strait jacket. Associated with it were the sot-disant 
liberals of the New Republic and the Nation who called for 
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double-bookkeeping and urged the claims of complaisant 
silence upon those who would speak out against the 
betrayal, Russian version, of the free man. 

It may be worthwhile to examine the editorial pro- 
nouncement of the ation as a typical incident. In the 
May 27, 1939 issue, its editor maintained that “the 
only distinction, and therefore the only important feature 
of the present manifesto [of the Committee for Cultural 
Freedom] is its emphasis on Russian totalitarianism.” 
But the editor went on to say that to advocate a policy of 
“clearest differentiation” is a “counsel of disruption” 
among liberal and left forces. She called for “‘an era of 
good will and decency”’ in order to create unity and hope 
and strengthening of the organs of democracy. This “‘is 
not to be accomplished by insisting upon differences and 
crystallizing them in manifestos and committees.” How- 
ever, by October 14, 1939, after the Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
the same editor of the same Nation rejected her Spring- 
time companions! Surely those who had earlier asked for 
dispassionate rejection of all totalitarians have every 
right to expect more critical judgment from liberals 
and democrats, have every right to hold that the signing 
of the Nazi-Soviet Pact was not the only act by which 
judgment was to be reached. It was merely an incident 
in a long chain of abuses. The chain had too many links 
prior to September, 1939; it merited decisive considera- 
tion long ago! 

No longer can the Nation and New Republic editorially 
defend their double-bookkeeping. Pro-Stalinists in their 
pages, Malcolm Cowley, George Soule, Heywood Broun, 
Maxwell Stewart, I. F. Stone, Louis Fischer and others, 
either retire into wretched silence or abruptly turn somer- 
saults. The New Masses loses Granville Hicks and Kyle 
Crichton (Robert Forsythe) who publicly defended the 
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Stalin treachery until the eleventh hour. Stooge organi- 
zations such as the League for Peace and Democracy, 
led by Reverend Mr. Harris and Dr. Harry Ward, 
applaud the Nazi-Soviet embrace and are still supported 
in the “liberal” pages of the New Republic. The Week — 
a mimeographed dopester sheet — edited by Claud 
Cockburn and distributed wa the Stalinist-controlled 
American Committee for Anti-Nazi Literature, con- 
tinues its miserable rationalization of the Soviet ‘‘Peace” 
policy, the while the vaunted Red Army takes over from 
the Nazis the assignment of “mopping-up,” 7. ¢., the 
war against the workers who defended Polish Warsaw 
and Lwow. 


IN THIS AWFUL ATMOSPHERE, ideals of peace and plenty, 
of freedom of belief, inquiry and expression fight a des- 
perate battle merely to exist. At this time no special 
leniency may be granted to anyone whatever his claim 
or his station. By their deeds men are known and judged. 
Let me illustrate. Recently a liberal professor wrote a 
book — an important book. It is called Jt Js Later Than 
You Think. It is subtitled, “The Need for a Militant 
Democracy.” Now its author, Professor Max Lerner, 
regards himself and is righly regarded as a thinking man. 
Professor Lerner finished his book long before Stalin’s 
latest performance but not before Stalin’s other perform- 
ances. Lerner had already castigated the Fascist threat 
to human life and value, but he chose to overlook the 
enthronement of dogma versus free inquiry in Stalinland; 
he chose to ignore the enforced surrender of the free 
creative artist to Stalin’s anesthetics — he could write: 


. the current tendency to identify the Soviet system with 
the fascist regimes is unfair. What they have in common is a 
formal similarity in the party as the steel frame of political 
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society. What they have in common also is the suppression of 
opposition thought. But here the similarity ends. The driving 
need for suppression in the case of the fascist regimes is the 
economic tyranny of the ruling group over the subject majority. 
The failure to distribute the increases in national income to the 
workers and the restrictions imposed even on the middle class 
and a large part of business, produce the real danger of a chal- 
lenge to the ruling group. From this fact, and from the integral 
need of the regime for imperialistic expansion and hence for 
military power, arises the need for totalitarianism. 

In the Soviet Union the case is different. A socialist economy 
has been established. The business group and the middle class 
no longer exist as appreciable forces. The state is a workers’ 
state, and the increases in national income go in overwhelming 
measure to swell the workers’ standard of living. The suppres- 
sion of opposition flows partly from the challenge to the dominant 
party leadership by other groups in the revolutionary tradition 
who are in the party and the government only because there is 
no room provided for them outside. It flows also from the fear 
of external invasion — a very real fear, given fascist imperialism 
— and from the activity of fascist spies. But all this is magnified 
by the desire of the party bureaucracy to perpetuate its power. 


Note the ease with which Professor Lerner overlooks 
the “suppression of thought,” the “suppression of opposi- 
tion.” Note the facile assumption of “‘a socialist econ- 
omy,” ‘“‘a workers’ state.” Blind, if not ignorant is Pro- 
fessor Lerner. A Socialist economy and a workers’ state 
are incompatible with a party state, a party-bureaucracy 
state, a one man state! And up until August, 1939, when 
he affixed his signature to an Open Letter of 400, 
initiated by those Stalinist stalwarts, Corliss Lamont, 
Mary Van Kleeck, Donald Ogden Stewart, et al., he 
had not yet thought sufficiently of the real meaning of 
“militant democracy,” his avowed goal—a goal of 
democratic collectivism which I also support — to ana- 
lyze the full meaning of the totalitarian suppression of a 
free man’s culture! 
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Professor Lerner has just published another book: 
Ideas Are Weapons. The opening essay, written after the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact, gives evidence of the “‘shock”’ which he 
suffered. Good that he now suffers a “shock.” But is it 
enough? He still believes that in the rapprochement 
between Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union the latter 
has “preferred to suspend its doctrines.” The clear im- 
plication remains that he is unwilling to condemn the 
doctrine as such and would probably support the Soviet 
Union once again if it lifted its “suspension!” Is it too 
much to ask of Professor Lerner that he reconsider the 
doctrine; that he come to grips with the fatal character of 
Stalin’s totalitarianism once and for all time; that he 
determine the precise nature of the insoluble opposition 
between “militant democracy” and all forms of totali- 
tarianism, Stalin’s included? 


YET ANOTHER EXAMPLE and my case concludes: Vincent 
Sheean and the New Republic. Vincent Sheean is an ex- 
tremely able writer. Two of his books, Personal History 
and Not Peace But A Sword, have made their marks. He, 
too, has been a stalwart defender of Stalin’s totalitarian 
faith. As late as September 18, 1939 in the New Masses 
he defended the “‘Party-line” and the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 
Then suddenly in the New Republic of November 8 and 
15 he “breaks.” Everyone interested in the cause of 
human values, of the free man fighting against the on- 
rushing forces of repression, should read these articles. 
He admits the slow, poisonous growth “of power un- 
restrained and irresponsible, concentrated more and more 
into the hands of a single man.” He admits, at long last, 
that the achievements of the Stalinist regime during the 
past decade have been bought at the cost of millions of 
lives, and the loss to the workers of “‘every liberty hitherto 
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known to man. . . . Their compensations . . . are of 
a purely fascist nature.”’ He admits that “the human and 
economic waste has been colossal . . . and the enslave- 
ment of the proletariat and peasantry . . . is without 
parallel in the records of mankind.” He admits that 
these things are so; have been so for many years, but this 
is the first time he has been willing to speak out. 

Until September 18, 1939, Vincent Sheean castigated 
every liberal, progressive, and socialist who fought bit- 
terly the Stalinist perversion of workers’ democracy; 
but two months later he speaks out. It is good but not 
good enough! What ethical norm, what ideal can be 
served which allows a decade or more of support to its 
own prostitution? What values of the Free Man can be 
cherished which suffer continual degradation? 

A postscript to Vincent Sheean is in order: The New 
Republic editorializes on his two articles. Its authors, with 


unspeakable hypocrisy, with feigned Olympian detach- 
ment, remark: “‘We sense what seems to us a certain 
lack of realism in his point of view, which is shared by 
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many. . 

I trust it has been useful to cite Freda Kirchwey of the 
Nation, Professor Lerner, and Vincent Sheean. For they, 
and many others, suffered from a great delusion these 
many years. 

For delusion it is. The values of a free society, a free 
culture are indivisible. Attacked anywhere, they suffer 
everywhere. We who believe in and partly enjoy a free 
culture must proceed at once to the counter-attack lest 
we, too, and our whole society perish. Men cannot live 
without bread nor yet by bread alone. They live to find 
freedom and expression ‘éogether with other men. 





Anatomy of a Conversation- 
alist Turned Novelist 


Sinclair Lewis: 
The Symbol of An Era 


By THOMAS D. HORTON 


HE TWENTIES, IN RETROSPECT, seem to us now almost 

mythical. The period may with justice be called the 
Dizzy Twenties. No truly satisfactory explanation for it 
has yet been offered, except the very obvious and pro- 
found one that a country, like an individual, goes insane 
every so often, and that there is nothing to be done about 
this insanity but to wait till it peters out. All sorts of 
quackeries were in the air. Everybody seemed to believe 
that continuous intoxication was a state of bliss, that 
cohabitation with a large variety of the opposite sex was 
the sure road to the solution of all the problems of the 
world, that capitalism was the guardian angel of the 
heavy laden and sore beset, that the works of Anita Loos, 
Thornton Wilder, Will Durant, and Walter Lippmann 
were the real American literature and philosophy, that 
it was much smarter to laugh at the antics of primitive 
Baptists and Methodists than to read Thorstein Veblen 
and Herman Melville, and that the height of good taste 
was to take your mistress to dinner with your wife. 

The country was in a welter of fraud surrounded by 
tinsel, with three little men in the White House, Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover, setting the pace of what future 
historians will probably consider as the first great Amer- 
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ican bacchanalia. So deep was the stupor engendered 
that when the entire economic structure of the nation 
collapsed in 1929 for all to see, our best minds, including 
the President of the United States and his Secretary of 
the Treasury, rushed to deny it. Soon there were bread- 
lines everywhere, and we were heading straight for the 
abyss of economic despair. 

The novelist who was in closest touch with the period 
as a whole as well as with its chief psychological trends 
was Sinclair Lewis. He is still the most timely of our 
fiction writers, and is thus entitled to the rank of our 
premier imaginative sociologist. His first major book, 
Main Street — it was actually his seventh — was published 
in 1920, the year of President Harding’s election, and the 
first year of the bacchanalia of the Twenties. The country 
was in a state of suspense. It was somewhat sick of the 
Wilsonian idealism and eager to forget the rigors of the 
war years, but it was not quite sure what change and 
what form of relief it wanted. In other words, it was for a 
while in a state of critical self-consciousness, ready to be 
scolded. Sinclair Lewis scolded it as it had probably 
never been scolded before in Main Street, a long philippic 
against the dullness of small town life, in terms of the dis- 
appointments suffered by a cultivated woman, Carol 
Kennicott, who had married a virtuous and unimagina- 
tive physician of Gopher Prairie. 

Two years later Mr. Lewis published Babditt, doing the 
same thing to the big town that he had done to the small 
town in Main Street, this time using as his chief character 
a boisterous, nervous, bewildered, unhappy business 
man. The American people were already in the midst 
of their bacchanalia, and they read Babditt in the hun- 
dreds of thousands, not so much for the pleasure of being 
scolded, as they had read Main Street, but for the pleasure 
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of laughing at themselves. People in a pleasant daze, 
especially if there is money in their pockets, always like 
to look at themselves in a mirror. 

In Arrowsmith, which appeared in 1927, Mr. Lewis 
found fraud where the general public had least expected 
it, in the scientific foundations, and by picturing the 
initial integrity, later despondency, partial triumph, de- 
feat, and escape of Dr. Martin Arrowsmith of the Mc- 
Gurk Institute, he brought before universal attention the 
Babbittry that goes on in American scientific laboratories. 
Mr. Lewis did a similar thing for the clergy in Elmer 
Gantry and for the petty adulterous American woman 
with her helpless husband in Dodsworth. In his next two 
books, Mr. Lewis somehow lost his grip upon the passing 
scene and seemed to forget his previous championship of 
the free spirit. In Ann Vickers he attempted to portray the 
horrors of our prisons through the eyes of an unhappy, 
earnest, and somewhat comical social worker, and in 
Work of Art he turned traitor to the ideas in Main Street, 
Babbitt and Arrowsmith, by arguing that an efficient small 
town hotelkeeper is better in the eyes of God than an 
indifferent poet, however noble his impulses. But in 
It Can’t Happen Here, he again hit the stride of his earlier 
days, writing the timeliest of all his volumes, an imagi- 
nary portrayal of Fascism in the United States. , 


BEFORE DISCUSSING THESE MAJOR WORKS it is profitable to 
examine very hurriedly Mr. Lewis’s books before Main 
Street, for in them are to'be found most of the virtues and 
defects of the books that came afterward: a tenderness for 
the sensitive failures of the middle class, a fine ear for the 
speech of their economic and political overlords, an 
inability to get within a character based upon a failure 
to differentiate between describing a character’s actions 
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and hinting at the personality behind those actions, a 
tendency to unwarranted and ill-timed sentimentalism, a 
liking for sophomoric profundities and humor, and an 
astonishing sloppiness in sheer writing. 

‘Our Mr. Wrenn, published in 1914, is a thin, senti- 
mental story of a clerk who marries his Nell, and sets up 
house with her in the Bronx, New York, where he tries 
to eke out a bit of romance on a salary of $32.50 a week./ 
At the very end of the book he runs out to buy “seven 
cents’ worth of potato salad” to complete their supper. 
All that can be said, and the most that Mr. Lewis himself 
has said about it since he established himself, is that he 
feels tenderly toward Mr. Wrenn. 

The Trail of the Hawk, which came out in 1915, is an 
even more sentimental story of Carl, who is all heated up 
about aviation, who travels all over the country, has an 
affair with Istra Nash, marries Ruth, breaks with her for 
no good reason, makes up with her, and as a sort of 
present takes her on a trip to Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro. The book is very rapidly put together, and full 
of false writing and superficial thinking. On the boat 
Carl says: ‘“‘How bully it is to be living, if you don’t have 
to give up living in order to make a living.” 

The Fob (1917) is dedicated to ““My Wife Who Has 
Made ‘The Job’ possible and life itself beautifully im- 
probable.” The story proper of The Fob is that of Una 
Golden, a Middle Western girl who comes to New York 
to work in an editorial office, falls in love with one of the 
editors, Walter Babson, is deserted by him, marries the 
pre-Babbitt Ed Schwirtz, is violated by him physically 
and spiritually, and at the end accidentally meets Walter 
Babson again, who, it turns out, has loved her right 
along. The book as a whole was a considerable advance 
in Mr. Lewis’s development. He began to show in it his 
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fine eye for external characteristics, his scrupulousness for 
clarity of plot structure, and his sharp ear for middle 
class speech. But it also continued to show his faults. ‘The 
very opening of the volume, a description of Captain Lew 
Gordon, foreshadows the Lewis of Babbitt: 

“‘He carried a quite visible mustache-comb and wore 
a collar, but no tie. On warm days he appeared on the 
street in his shirtsleeves, and discussed the comparative 
temperature of the past thirty years with Doctor Smith 
and the Mansion House bus driver. He never used the 
word ‘beauty’ except in reference to a setter dog — 
beauty of words or music, of faith or rebellion, did not 
exist for him. He rather fancied large, ambitious, banal, 
red-and-gold sunsets, but he merely glanced at them as 
he straggled home, and remarked that they were ‘nice.’ 
He believed that all Parisians, artists, millionaires, and 
Socialists were immoral. His entire system of theology was 
comprised in the Bible, which he never read, and the 
Methodist Church, which he rarely attended; and he 
desired no system of economics beyond the current plat- 
form of the Republican party. He was aimlessly indus- 
trious, crotchety but kind, and almost quixotically 
honest. He believed that Panama, Pennsylvania, was 
good enough for anybody.” 

This is a pretty good picture of the outside of a man, 
and had Mr. Lewis kept up this pace he might have 
achieved a book almost as large in scenery and pointed 
in sociological comment as Babiitt. But the world Una 
Gordon moves in is a restricted one, never leaving the 
circumference of personal interests. She is an ordinary 
girl little better than ordinarily treated. Even when she 
comes in contact with Walter Babson, the heartbroken 
would-be writer, and gives the author a chance to let 
loose with his powers of characterization, she continues 
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to remain shadowy. Then there is the sloppy writing, and 
callow humor. Una, we are told at the beginning, “‘could 
go off and study music, law, medicine, elocution, or any 
of that amazing hodge-podge of pursuits which are per- 
mitted to small-town women.” A bit later she meets 
“the fateful Henry Carson [who does not turn out to be 
fateful at all, because she never meets him again]. The 
village sun was unusually blank and hard on Henry’s 
bald spot today. Heavens! she cried to herself, in almost 
hysterical protest, would she have to marry Henry?” 
A few pages further on Una surprises her mother by 
bursting into tears just “‘when they were vivisecting the 
weather after dinner.” Walter Babson, Una’s chief and 
only real beau, was not merely an amiable good-for- 
nothing, tormented by unfulfilled ambitions; he “was 
extravagant financially as he was mentally, but he had 
many debts, some conscience, and a smallness of salary.” 
A cub newspaper reporter writing this sort of English 
would be severely reprimanded by his city editor. 

The Innocents, published in the same year as The ob, 
was appareritly meant to be a pot-boiler. It is sub-titled 
**A Story For Lovers.” Page one begins thus: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Seth Appleby were almost old. They 
called each other ‘Father’ and ‘Mother.’ But frequently 
they were guilty of holding hands, or of cuddling together 
in corners, and Father was a person of stubborn youthful- 
ness. For something over forty years Mother had been 
trying to make him stop smoking, yet every time her back 
was turned he would sneak out his amber cigarette- 
holder and puff a cheap cigarette, winking at the shocked 
crocket tidy on the patent rocker. Mother sniffed at him 
and said that he acted like a young smart Aleck, but he 
would merely grin in answer and coax her out for a 
walk.” 
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Four pages further there is this passage: 

***You mustn’t use curse-words,’ murmured Mother, 
undiscouraged by forty years of trying to reforra Father’s 
vocabulary.” 

Free Air, which was published the year preceding Main 
Street, is a love story not much different from The Trail of 
the Hawk. Claire, who comes from a refined Brooklyn 
family, falls in love with Milt, a very good Middle West- 
ern garage mechanic, and is very happy with him. The 
book reads almost like a roughish Kathleen Norris novel, 
but what strange things are set down in it as profound 
thought and high humor! On page twenty-six Mr. Lewis 
poses this conundrum: “Now of all the cosmic problems 
yet unsolved, not cancer nor the future of poverty are the 
flustering questions, but these twain: Which is worse, not 
to wear evening clothes at a party at which you find 
everyone else dressed, or to come in evening clothes to a 
house where, it proves, they are never worn? And: Which 
is worse, not to tip when a tip has been expected; or to 
tip, when the tip is an insult?” 

On the last page the happy Mr. and Mrs. Milt Dag- 
gett are described as having married “‘with the advan- 
tage of having discovered that neither Schoenstrom nor 
Brooklyn Heights is quite all of life, with the cosmic im- 
portance to the tedious world of believing in the ro- 
mance that makes youth unquenchable.” 


THE Two BEsT of these early books are clearly Our Mr. 
Wrenn and The Job. They, like the others in a smaller 
degree, are important historically because in retrospect 
they indicate the attitude of Main Street and Babbitt, 
which were thus not accidents but natural developments. 
{Mr. Lewis has always been chiefly interested in the be- 


havior of dull people and the life of dull towns. Main 
i 
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Street deals largely with the life of a dull small town, 
Gopher Prairie, and the Kennicotts are samples of what 
that life does to a sensitive woman and an honest but 
unimaginative man. It indicts the town as machinery of 
economic waste and a miasma of spiritual decay. It shows 
how the farmers are exploited and the people as a whole 
degraded. 

The book is almost wholly a sociological document, 
with little imaginative life to it. Carol is rather a peg upon 
which Mr. Lewis hangs many long speeches that show 
the strong influence of the writings of Upton Sinclair —- 
the final coming to flower of his Helicon Hall days. Main 
Street is full not only of Mr. Sinclair’s ideas, but also of his 
softness, earnestness, and sentimentalism. Carol is first 
pictured as a heroine cut of all proportion to her size, and 
then as a logic-molded traitor to all the ideals of her 
former heroism. When she was studying sociology at the 
university she had said: “I’ll get my hands on one of 
those prairie towns and make it beautiful.” On her return 
after her temporary absence Mr. Lewis says of her: “Her 
active hatred of Gopher Prairie had run out. She saw it 
now as a toiling new settlement . . . a lot of pretty good 
folks, working hard to bring up their children the best 
they can.” 

The volume is somewhat poorly organized, partly be- 
cause it lacks real characters to give it unity. There is also 
a large amount of bad writing, proportionally no more 
and no less than in Mr. Lewis’ previous books. For ex- 
ample: “Carol noted that though Bresnahan wore spats 
and a stick, no small boy jeered.” But while Mr. Lewis 
in Main Street showed no advance in his diction, he 
showed advance in his ability to give at least a semblanée 
of reality to a large specimen of American life. | 

His indictments of Gopher Prairie are not always just, 
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because he runs roughshod over the souls of its inhabit- 
ants. Thus he often denounces when he should try to 
understand, and he scorns when he should pity. In other 
words, he writes more like a district attorney than like a 
novelist. It is the function of the novelist not to make out 
a case, but to present fully and honestly what happens 
when God and society grind down a man or a woman. 
Small towns probably have as much kindliness and 
decency and high aspirations in them per population as 
big towns. And the still small voice of noble agony is also 
to be heard in them, and the midnight groans of frustra- 
tion, and the afternoon soliloquies of despair. Emily 
Bronté in Wuthering Heights and Oliver Goldsmith in A 
Deserted Village wrote about their small towns with full 
awareness of hidden nobility and defeat as well as of 
dullness. . 

Mr. Lewis told only part of the story of Gopher Prairie, 
and that part with acerbity rather than with understand- 
ing. Nevertheless, there was so much truth in what he 
had to say, and his saying took place at such an oppor- 
tune time, when the United States was in the throes of a 
brief period of self-consciousness, that his book achieved 
wide popularity. It was fortunate that it did, because 
there had been too much uninformed talk about the 
small town being the back-bone of America and little 
realization of what a poor looking back-bone it was. Mr. 
Lewis was the first to call attention to that fact in such a 
manner that the entire nation had to take notice. 

Whatever Mr. Lewis may have intended in Main 
Street, he did not write a novel, any more than Upton 
Sinclair wrote a novel in The Jungle. But in Babbitt his 
achievement came nearer to his intention. It remains his 
best book for that very fact. It has many recognizable 
characters, the chief of whom will probably for long re- 
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main memorable in the national language as well as in 
the national consciousness. George F. Babbitt, true 
enough, is a caricature of a type rather than an individual 
character, and the many situations he finds himself in are 
comically selected and thus do not set off the man with 
honest comprehensiveness, but he comes so near to being 
a living personification of the average American small 
business man, that one is inclined to overlook his defi- 
ciencies as a product of the creative imagination., Mr. 
Lewis heightens the intense interest of his book with his 
incomparable mimicry. The blah-blah boosterism of 
Babbitt, especially his almost incredibly funny speech 
before the Zenith Real Estate Board, is so cruelly and 
authentically put on paper that it will probably delight 
and appall many generations to come. 

Occasionally Mr. Lewis forgets his burlesquing long 
enough to attempt to understand and pity Babbitt. ‘The 
very last paragraph in the book, reporting Babbitt’s talk 
to his son Ted who had just got married against his 
mother’s implied wishes, still makes moving reading. 

“Now, for heaven’s sake, don’t repeat this to your 
mother, or she’d remove what little hair I’ve got left, but 
practically, I’ve never done a single thing I’ve wanted 
to in my whole life! I don’t know’s I’ve accomplished 
anything except just get along. I figure out I’ve made 
about a quarter of an inch out of a possible hundred rods. 
Well, maybe you’ll carry things no further. I don’t know. 
But I do get a kind of sneaking pleasure out of the fact 
that you knew what you wanted to do and did it. Well, 
those folks in there will try to bully you, and tame you 
down. Tell ’em to go to the devil! P’ll back you. Take 
your factory job, if you want to. Don’t be scared of the 
family. No, nor all of Zenith. Nor of yourself, the way 
I’ve been. Go ahead, old man. The world is yours!” 


4 
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Structurally, Babbitt is better integrated than Main 
Street. As sheer writing, however, it is full of the usual 
faults already alluded to. One example will be sufficient 
here: “He [Babbitt] glanced once at his favorite tree, elm 
twigs against the gold patina of sky, and fumbled for sleep 
as for a drug.” 


Arrowsmith 1s THE “Babbitt” of the medical profession, 
though there is a vast difference in detail between the 
two. It is done on a broader scale, with more understand- 
ing of the welter of hypocrisy involved and greater char- 
ity for the leading character, Dr. Martin Arrowsmith. 
The book also has a greater number of nearly full-blown 
people: Arrowsmith himself, Leora, Gottlieb, Sondelius, 
Wicket, Pickerbaugh. Then again, it is perhaps more 
roundly put together than any other Lewis book, and, 
finally, it stands out as the only one of his works in which 
there is no happy ending and no compromise. Dr. Arrow- 
smith makes a mess of his bubonic plague experiments, 
he is thoughtless of his devoted Leora, he betrays the 
hopes of his master Dr. Gottlieb, he makes an absurd 
second marriage with Joyce Lanyon, and he almost gives 
in to the mountebankery of the Pickerbaughs, but in the 
end he hies himself to the woods with the monolithic 
Wicket, there to pursue science in the spirit of the great 
Dr. Gottlieb. Carol Kennicott surrendered to Gopher 
Prairie and George Babbitt surrendered to Zenith, but 
Arrowsmith triumphed by escaping. 

The theme of Arrowsmith is an admirable one, but for 
all its many virtures, Mr. Lewis’s treatment of it some- 
how lacks the originality of excitement in Main Street 
and Babbitt. The tale also smells a little of Horatio Alger. 
The obstacles Dr. Arrowsmith meets are real enough in 
themselves, but for some reason or other they do not 
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seem real at least to his implied character. The long 
trouble with Joyce Lanyon is a perfect example of such 
an unreal obstacle. Then there is the major difficulty 
that however much Mr. Lewis tells us about Arrowsmith, 
the reader never quite gets to know him in the same way, 
say, that the reader knows Dr. Rouault in Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary. Mr. Lewis pays very little attention to 
the highly revealing day-time reveries and midnight 
agonies of Arrowsmith, thus leaving him a mass of activi- 
" ties rather than a predictable human being. 

The writing, incidental thinking, occasional attempts 
at humor, and building up of situations in Arrowsmith — 
one is always forced to consider these matters in Mr. 
Lewis’s books — are exceptionally deplorable even for 
him. Sewer rats are not merely sewer rats, they are 
“those princes of the sewer.” A Dr. Stokes “had had 
black-water fever and cholera and most other reasonable 
afflictions.” Why “reasonable?” Is this intended to be 
humor? The whistle of a boat did not just blow, it 
“snorted contemptuously,” and Terry did not walk 
home as the boat carrying Martin and Leora sailed 
away, he “abruptly clumped away.” Dr. Gottlieb came 
to see them off in “a panicky taxicab.” On the boat 
“Martin was cold off snow-blown Sandy-Hook, sick off 
Cape Hatteras, and tired and relaxed between; with him 
Leora was cold, and in a ladylike manner she was sick.” 
What does it mean for a woman to be sick in “a ladylike 
manner?” When Martin was stopped by a Jamaican 
man-servant he didn’t answer him curtly; “he snorted 
that he was Dr. Arrowsmith.” 

After Arrowsmith came Mantrap, a sort of Canadian 
version of The Trail of the Hawk, published eleven years 
before. How Mr. Lewis came to write such stuff so late 
in his career is a mystery. Elmer Gantry, which appeared 
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the following year, is so violent, unfair, and unsympa- 
thetic a philippic against the American clergy that it 
annoyed all intelligent people, believers and atheists 
alike. The book is a gallery of one major and numerous 
minor clerical monstrosities, unrelieved by humor or one 
act of believable kindliness. Mr. Lewis writes about Elmer 
Gantry and his satellites with the district attorney’s 
concentrated animus rather than with the perceptions 
of the mature novelist. Perhaps the only good thing 
about Elmer Gantry is that in it Mr. Lewis dared to say 
sharp things about the clergy, thereby setting an example 
of courage to other fiction writers. Our novelists had 
been too timid to write about the clergy honestly. Until 
Mr. Lewis did the job it was generally considered in poor 
taste to question the integrity of men of the cloth. He 
broke through that inhibition, and for that deserves 
commendation. Unfortunately, the book with which he 
did it leaves much to be desired as a work of art or even 
as a sociological document. 

The Man Who Knew Coolidge (1928), is a hilarious mono- 
logue in the manner of George F. Babbitt. It keeps the 
reader’s interest throughout its 75,000 words, and for that 
deserves a prize for superb literary vaudevillism. 

Dodsworth (1929) is the one book in which Mr. Lewis 
attempted the full portrayal of a woman. It was a timely 
study in that it grasped the agonies inevitable in the Era 
of Sex Freedom. Mr. Lewis’s attempt so to put them on 
paper is a bit too homely and somewhat false. The Sex 
Freedom Epidemic was of short duration, and was con- 
fined almost wholly to the metropolitan centers of the 
United States. It did not reach Zenith, at least in its 
messiest and cruellest form. Fran Dodsworth at the most 
would have attempted some relatively stealthy flirtations, 
but hardly out and out adulteries. ‘The Era of Sex Free- 
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dom will have to be treated by a metropolitan novelist, 
which Mr. Lewis never has been: he has ever been the 
small-town novelist. In Dodsworth he made the initial 
mistake of picking the wrong town and the wrong woman. 
But there is enough heartbreak in the gradual collapse 
of the bond of life-long trust between Fran and Sam 
Dodsworth to make of the book very interesting reading. 
Fran is certainly not an Anna Karenina or an Emma 
Bovary, but she serves as a good pointer for future and 
more competent novelists who would put on paper the 
American Anna Karenina and the American Emma 
Bovary. 

Mr. Lewis’s next two books, Ann Vickers and Work of 
Art are among his feeblest. The first is a Sunday supple- 
mentish expose of the horrible conditions in American 
prisons as viewed from the eyes of a bewildered social 
worker who never, artistically, leaves the plane of a 
sociological rostrum. In Work of Art, as has already 
been said, Mr. Lewis turns temporary traitor to all his 
chief ideas. Perhaps traitor is too harsh a word, for a fair 
case might be made out that he never did really scorn 
Babbitt or at the most was only equivocal about him. 

Some oblique support is given to this contention by the 
shocking ignorance and wavering judgment that Mr. 
Lewis displayed in his address on ““The American Fear of 
Literature” which he delivered at the time he received 
the Nobel Prize on December 12, 1930. In denouncing 
the general make-up of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters he admitted that there were some good men 
in it, listing, among others, “‘such a really distinguished 
university president as Nicholas Murray Butler.” He 
then chided the Academy for not having on its rolls such 
writers as Dreiser, Hemingway, Willa Cather, Sherwood 
Anderson, Ring Lardner, and Fannie Hurst, Louis 
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Bromfield, and Edna Ferber. The Mr. Lewis who ad- 
mires President Butler and the works of Fannie Hurst 
and Edna Ferber, it may plausibly be argued, is not 
wholly scornful of George Babbitt. 


Mr. Lewss’s Jt Can’t Happen Here, his last work so far that 
deserves mention, is not quite so poor as Work of Art or 
Ann Vickers, but it is feeble enough. Its central thesis is 
that Fascism can happen in America, and he is obviously 
opposed to everything it stands for. But it is one thing to 
be on the intelligent side of a major public question and 
another thing to transform that conviction into a power- 
ful novel. Harriet Beecher Stowe was probably on the 
right side of the slavery issue, but no one now claims that 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin has any artistic value. 

The story proper of Jt Can’t Happen Here is very simple. 
Doremus Jessup is the bourgeois liberal editor of the Fort 
Beulah, Vermont, Daily Informer. It is spring, 1936, and 
everybody is talking about the coming presidential nomi- 
nations and elections. One of Jessup’s cronies brings up 
the matter of Fascism in America, but the editor dis- 
misses it with the remark that it simply can’t happen 
here. In a iew weeks it does happen. Senator Berzelius 
Windrip — a close resemblance to the late Senator Huey 
_ Long — a resounding demagogue, head of the League of 
_ Forgotten Men, and “author” of “Zero Hour — Over 
the Top,” is elected President. Before long the country is 
swarming with Minute Men, composed of the lowest 
elements in the population, who turn the United States 
into a Hitler Germany. There are concentration camps, 
protective arrests, questionings, book burnings, etc. 

Jessup loses his paper because of his unwillingness to 
string along with Windrip’s Corpo (Fascist) regime, and 
in short order he is hurled into a concentration camp for 
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writing illegal anti-Corpo leaflets. An old admirer, 
Lorinda Pike, helps him to escape to Canada, where he 
immediately joins the American exiles who are conspiring 
against Windrip. The Corpo state soon shakes with 
scandal and jealousy, Windrip is exiled, two other gang- 
sters capture the government, some of the Middle West- 
ern states revolt, and Jessup is sent into the United States 
to do underground work in the West. For that he becomes 
William Barton Dobbs, representative of the Des Moines 
Combine and Up-to-Date Implement Company. The 
Corpos get wind of him, and he is on the run again. “And 
still Doremus Jessup goes on in the red sunrise, for a 
Doremus Jessup can never die.” 

Mr. Lewis has plainly transferred what he has read or 
heard about Hitler Germany to the United States. He 
should have given closer study to the American scene. 
His analysis of the Fascist forces at work among us says 
much too little about the intricate machinations of 
finance capital. The revelations of the Congressional in- 
vestigations into “‘un-American” activities seems to have 
escaped Mr. Lewis completely. He also betrays very little 
knowledge of the réle of the Catholic church in our pub 
life. It has tremendous investments in American industry, 
has been openly anti-labor -on innumerable occasions, 
and would probably acquiesce to a Fascist dictatorship 
as easily as the Church did in Austria and Spain. 

Mr. Lewis’s descriptions of several of the Corpo 
activities, personalities, and writings seem plausible 
enough, particularly his excerpts from Windrip’s “Zero 
Hour.” And as always, his ear for the conversation of 
shabby Americans is almost perfect. The cogitations of 
District Commissioner Effingham Swan probably form 
an appallingly accurate advance report of what the likes 
of him will be when and if Fascism comes to America. 
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But as an individual he does not seem credible. Neither 
does Jessup, nor Windrip, nor any of the other characters 
in the volume. The one love affair, that between Jessup 
and Lorinda Pike, seems dragged into the book for no 
other reason than Mr. Lewis’s apparent belief that a 
little adultery would make Jessup seem more real. Per- 
haps it would, but surely adultery needs a more logical 
explanation than the mere say-so of Mr. Lewis. As for the 
other members of Jessup’s household — Emma, his wife, 
Sissy and Mary, his daughters, and Julian, Sissy’s sweet- 
heart — they are all stock slick magazine characters. 

The author’s attempts at philosophizing never go be- 
yond this banality: “Holidays were invented by the 
devil, to coax people into the heresy that happiness can 
be won by taking thought.” His essays into the realms of 
humor and satire are even less successful. The onslaught 
begins on page two with this sophomorism: “‘. . . the 
Flag, the Constitution, the Bible and all other peculiarly 
American institutions.” Thirteen pages further there is 
another: “‘[Fort Beulah] was a town of perhaps ten thou- 
sand souls, inhabiting about twenty thousand bodies — 
the proportion of soul-possession may be too high.” On 
page thirty-three there is a reference to the “Republican 
standard-bearer — meaning the one man who never has 
to lug a large, bothersome, and somewhat ridiculous 
standard.” 

There is a lot more callow stuff like this, but the most 
shocking involves the family dog, Foolish. Doremus was 
very gloomy on hearing of Windrip’s nomination as 
Democratic candidate for President, and Mr. Lewis im- 
mediately adds, “‘so possibly was the dog Foolish, as well, 
for at the turning off of the radio he tail-thumped in only 
the most tentative way.” When Doremus’s grandson 
David was alternately crying and going back to sleep, 
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“Foolish woke up to cough inquiringly and returned to 
his dream of rabbiting.” On another occasion, when 
Doremus was particularly concerned about the fate of 
the United States, “Foolish started, snorted, looked 
offended but, catching the spirit of the moment, com- 
fortingly laid a paw on Doremus’s knee and insisted on 
shaking hands, over and over, as gravely as a Venetian 
senator or an undertaker.”’ One afternoon Buck, Mary, 
David, and Foolish took a walk through Burlington, 
‘where none of them were known — though a number of 
dogs, city slickers and probably con-dogs, insisted to the 
rustic and embarrassed Foolish that they had met him 
somewhere.” This is the writing of America’s first Nobel 
Prize Winner in literature! 

It Can’t Happen Here, as a novel of character and of 
situation, has almost no standing whatever. At best it is 
no more than table-talk, and mostly boring table-talk. 
Mr. Lewis is to be commended for his choice of a lively 
and important theme, but he did not have the knowledge, 
the full-blown maturity, and artistic skill to execute it 
effectively. Whether or not it will influence the country 
against the Fascist menace it is impossible to say. That re- 
mains to be seen. It’s an irrelevant question anyway. A 
bad book is a bad book no matter what influence it has 
on public affairs. 


SmncLair _LEwis’s HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE will probably 
grow with the years. He held up the mirror to America in 
what was probably its most reckless period, and his books 
as a whole are mines of information for the future his- 
torian. Whether he did any moral good, in the Goethean 
sense, in his own day, is dubious, but he did label his era 
culturally and philologically. After all, it is no small 
achievement for a writer to contribute two major type- 
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words to the national language, Babbitt and Main Street. 
He was also the first to inject satire and burlesque into 
our imaginative literature on a large scale, and thus he 
helped greatly toward the exhilaration and liberation of 
the creative impulse in the land. Finally, he dared to 
attack the clergy openly and without gloves. For that he 
deserves our thanks, for in probably no other country had 
the notion of clerical inviolability been so oppressive to 
the artist as in the United States. 

As a creator of character, Mr. Lewis’s stature is con- 
siderably less secure. There is not one full-bodied, living, 
breathing man or woman in all his works thus far. His 
people are caricatures, sentimental abstractions, or 
mouthpieces for his own ideas. Even as such they show 
little fundamental variety, which is to say, that Mr. 
Lewis’s imagination is of small range. Carol Kennicott, 
Babbitt, Arrowsmith, Doremus Jessup — at bottom they 
are all alike. He describes them all with the same astound- 
ing lack of real understanding and insight. If he doesn’t 
write about them as a district attorney, he writes about 
them as an accountant, detailing only their external be- 
havior, missing all the daytime reveries, midnight ago- 
nies, and the still, small inner voices which alone stamp 
individuality and predictable personality. 

As a sheer writer of the English language Mr. Lewis 
leaves a very great deal to be desired. His vocabulary is 
extremely limited, his obiter dicta and humor are embar- 
rassing, and his diction is often grossly careless. He has 
neither style nor stylisms, and no amount of anger on his 
part will hide that fact, not even his pathetic grumble be- 
fore the Swedish Academy at the time he received the 
Nobel Prize: “I am not exactly sure what this mystic 
quality style may be, but I find the word so often in the 
writings of minor critics that I suppose it must exist.” 
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Perhaps the appalling crudeness of his sentences is to 
be explained by his haste in composition. In which case 
one can only apply to him the fine prayer of Arrowsmith: 
‘““God give me unclouded eyes and freedom from haste. 
God give me a quiet and relentless anger against all 
pretense and all pretentious work and all work left slack 
and unfinished. God give me a restlessness whereby I 
may neither sleep nor accept praise till my observed re- 
sults equal my calculated results or in pious glee I dis- 
cover and assault my error. God give me strength not to 
trust in God.” 

But perhaps the real trouble is that at bottom Mr. 
Lewis does not seem to be a writer but a conversational- 
ist full of humor with a sharp eye and ear for the antics of 
the middle class Middle Western American. Had he 
lived in the days before the printed word came into the 
public domain, he would have been a magnificent roving 
raconteur. His writings appeal to the ear rather than to 


the eye. They are thus weighted with the brevity of life 
inevitable to public speaking in nearly all its forms, and 
deficient in the haunting, enduring, and integrated effects 
that are the marks of memorable art. 
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American Art on Exhibit — Super- 
ficialities of Changing Criteria 


HE SEASON which is drawing to a climax in New 

York with what promises to be an impressive Picasso 
show at the Museum of Modern Art, has been notably an 
“American” one. The Whitney Museum opened its 
newly decorated and enlarged quarters with a selection 
of almost three hundred oils, water colors, prints, draw- 
ings and pieces of sculpture from its permanent collection. 
Stieglitz offered a retrospective of Marin, and Wana- 
maker’s (department store) a parallel view of John 
Sloan’s work (price-tags dangling in open sight). Charles 
Sheeler was given a one-man by the Museum of Modern 
Art and the Downtown Gallery is at present exhibiting 
“Contemporary American Genre.” 

Several younger American artists have made their 
appearances with some éclat, among them a water-color- 
ist worthy of attention, De Hirsh Margulies. There has 
been a revival of interest as well in art publications which 
have been well-issued and moderately priced (consider- 
ing the processes involved), ranging in subject matter 
from Peyton Boswell’s ““Modern American Painting” to 
Thomas Craven’s “Masterpieces of Art’ — Renaissance 
to the present day. The latter is a best-seller, and when 
art succeeds as a commodity, all the indications would 
point to a new consciousness (or at any rate a new appe- 
tite) on the part of the American public; and the critic is 
tempted to discuss the definitions and values which enter 
into an appreciation. 

The first of these terms to define would be “‘American.” 
It has come to mean a variety of things — regionalism, 
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genre, eclecticism — depending on whatever purpose it 
has served the gallery or the artist. More recently it has 
begun to represent a cleavage with so-called European 
schools, and, what is more disastrous, an abandonment 
of European (quod absurdum) criteria. Art in this country 
is apparently no longer a method for universalizing ex- 
perience, but for constricting it. A painting is not merely 
good or bad, but French or American. Qualitative val- 
ues have disappeared from the critical vocabulary and 
have been supplanted by geographical symbols and 
place-names. The familiar reaction of a decade ago — 
“but is it art?” — has now become “but is it American?” 

The manifest intention, of course, is to evolve an 
American school. But the approach is infelicitous: paint- 
ings, even if they are star-spangled, cannot be waved 
like banners. It is also true that since the function of art is 
interpretive, any artist capable of producing a coherent 
statement will inevitably assimilate some aspect of his 
local scene. But consciousness begins rather than ends 
with topography. The physical fact is generalized not 
through imitation, but through translation into a new 
form: even maps for all their literal accuracy are de- 
pendent on symbolism and synthesis. 

It is significant that none of the American masters — 
West, Audubon, Ryder, Luks, Remington, Eakins or 
Whistler — worked toward any chauvinistic end. They 
were primarily concerned with painting as a mode of 
communication and experience, and since they were 
Americans, that fact among others colored their expres- 
sion. It might be noted in passing that many members of 
the French school (Picasso, Dali, Ernst, Modigliani, 
Tchelitchew) are French neither in birth nor tradition. 
Such a concept as the American school (merely a faddist 
differential for the American tradition which has long 
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been established) cannot be produced simply by turning 
the Statue of Liberty into a muse and appealing to 
speciously anthemized standards. The first consideration 
is an esthetic one and a painting, whether American or 
Uralian, succeeds according to that consideration, no 
matter what language is sung in the public squares. 

These observations have been brought on by the cur- 
rent Whitney show which resorts more than ever to 
sloganized painting. The tendency is a dangerous one. 
It excludes individualism and experimentation on the 
part of the artist and at the same time stimulates bad 
taste in the audience. Various trends and arch-types are 
established and the young painter — if he wants a place 
to exhibit, and the Whitney is the leading museum of 
contemporary American art — either falls in, or pre- 
sents his ideas before a much smaller public. 

The Whitney itself seems to pursue a policy of isola- 
tion. It has created a community within its walls and 
uncoérdinated elements are kept out. Any person making 
a tour of the exhibition may arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion by the simple expedient of comparing the paint- 
ings to each other and obliterating from mind the fact 
that work of a vastly superior nature is going on in the 
world outside whether it be in Europe or on 57th 
Street. 

The one fact, however, which must be constantly kept 
in mind, is that this is “American” painting. And that is 
the first fact which this reviewer rejects. It is no more 
necessary to accept inferiority as an a priori of American 
art than it is to visit a museum with the kind of tolerance 
one brings to an exposition of handicraft by the blind. 
As a nation, we are neither psychically nor esthetically 
retarded. Nor can this rationalization be proved by 
reference to our other art forms which draw on the same 
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general cultural residuum as painting. In our poetry, for 
example, the work of T. S. Elliot, Ezra Pound, Wallace 
Stevens, Hart Crane and E. E. Cummings, may be more 
than favorably compared with that of Yeats, Rilke, 
Valéry or Lorca without reference to native inadequacies 
or other non-qualitative factors. 

Successful art creates an empathy, an Einfuhlung, com- 
mon to disparate cultures and societies. It is more than 
coincidental that Freudian discoveries have their parallels 
in Sophocles, that Plato in the “‘Philebus” gives a perfect 
definition of abstract and non-objective art, or that 
Bosch has many of the characteristics of surrealism. It is 
this extension of experience beyond the considerations of . 
time and place — to offer another definition — which 
fulfills the purpose and creates the universality of art. 

It follows that any movement which attempts to re- 
strict art (like a feud) to home-town boundary-lines, is a 
contradiction in terms and must necessarily fail as a 
medium of communication. In the modern world, with 
the perfection of such disseminative inventions as the 
wireless, radio, telephone and airplane, such a theory of 
spiritual self-determinism becomes completely meretri- 
cious. (Witness Hitler’s program for an “‘anti-degenerate”’ 
esthetic.) A portrait by Eugene Speicher must be evalu- 
ated by the same criteria as one by Derain — no painter 
is merely “good for an American,” Nor does the critic 
become an enemy of American painting by withdrawing 
that qualifying phrase. 

It is interesting to note the entirely codperative reac- 
tion of the press to the Whitney show. All judgments as 
to the quality of the work were withheld. The Museum’s 
wet nurse relationship to the American artist was en- 
thusiastically described instead. And yet the proof of 
that relationship can only be found in the value of the 
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work exhibited — which, the reader may have gathered, 
is quite unsatisfactory. Mr. Edward Jewell of the New 
York Times, for example, after some hints as to the disap- 
pointing features of the show, suggests that “‘a mighty 
ferment is afoot.” That is as good a description of the 
exhibition as any. One wonders, however, if a museum 
is the most appropriate place for such a process. 

There are, to be sure, half a dozen painters in the col- 
lection who would be a credit to any show: Max Weber, 
John Marin, Eilshemius, Stuart Davis, Henry Mattson 
and Franklin Watkins, none of whom have to take on the 
refuge or the protective coloration of nationalism. They 
are in a word, citizens of art. On the other hand, there 
are about two hundred pieces in the gallery which can 
only be described as the results of encouragement. 


AT THE MuseuM OF MopERN ArT, the Sheeler retrospec- 
tive offers another problem in criticism. The visitor comes 
upon work which is, in every sense of the word, finished. 
Mr. Sheeler is an artist of unquestionable accomplish- 
ment and virtuosity. His performances in oils and conté 
crayon are carried off with a precision one might ordi- 
narily associate with a more manual art like jugglery or 
jewel-setting. The attention to detail is almost painful 
and the impression one receives perhaps most vividly is 
of extraordinary patience. Such a drawing as Rocks at 
Steichen’s must have taken weeks of stroke upon stroke of 
crayon. The same care may be found in the execution of 
the oils with the exception of a few early impressionistic 
studies. 

No doubt the most human aspect of Mr. Sheeler’s 
talent is its patience and care. Beyond these considera- 
tions, the medium ceases to be a form of communication 
for the artist and becomes a machine for producing 
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simulacra rather than statements. The element of per- 
sonal experience is almost entirely eliminated. Mr. 
Sheeler paints Dutch kitchens, city streets, steamship- 
decks, as if they existed in vacuo. That is to say, as if they 
were merely physical entities in themselves with no rela- 
tionship to the act of visual recognition on the part of 
the observer — or as though they were caught by a robot 
camera-eye. The camera, however, may achieve an ele- 
ment of spontaneity insofar as it fixes the object in its 
actual time and place. 

Mr. Sheeler, on the other hand, merely imitates the — 
object and deprives it of both the character which is the 
result of the artist’s interpretive consciousness, and the 
identity which the object possesses in three-dimentional 
reality. Many of the studies have quite frankly been 
worked from photographs (also on exhibition) and per- 
haps the most revelatory comment one may make is 
that on the whole, the camera studies seem more cre- 
ative than the handmade versions. 

Contraria contrariis curantur, Hippocrates observed a 
long time ago and without any apparent reference to art 
theories. A visit to the Marin show at Stieglitz’s finds the 
old cure still good. Mr. Marin is not only an antidote to 
Sheeler, but an enduring criticism of all the self-conscious 
and hocus-pocus methods of arriving at an American 
idiom. His work is febrile and subjective where Sheeler’s 
is frigid and mechanical, dynamic and lyrical where the 
latter’s is unconvincing and prosaic. 

The Stieglitz papers covering a period of nearly thirty 
years (1908-1937) represent the heightening in technique 
and expression of an extraordinary sensibility. Like 
Cezanne, Marin will bend a landscape or twist a com- 
position in order to reproduce, not the object so much as a 
spontaneous impression of it. His method depends upon 
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quick color relationships and kaleidoscopic perspectives, 
his brush-strokes are employed almost as metaphors. 
Any one of the latter water colors such as, Pine Tree, Small 
Point, Maine or Movement Pertaining to Deer Isle may be ad- 
vantageously hung alongside of the best work turned out 
in Europe today. Marin, it is true, does not work in oil, 
but neither, it should be remembered, did the Chinese. 
As for the usual question — “‘but is it American?” — the 
answer still remains “‘yes, it is art.” 
CHRISTOPHER LAZARE 
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DRAMA: 


A Biographical Play Runs 
Ahead of Problem Plays 


HE MOST PLEASANT evening in the theatre the present 

reviewer has spent this season, so far, was at the 
Empire, where Life With Father, a dramatization of the 
late Mr. Clarence Day’s book of the same title, by 
Messrs. Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, will 
probably delight audiences for many months to come. A 
serics of tableaux rather than an orthodox dramatic 
work, and suffering at the end from some overemphasis, 
it recreates certain aspects of a bygone era — the late 
1880’s — with a compelling charm, and sets before the 
audience a character, Father, who possesses many of the 
qualities of nearly everyone’s male parent or bachelor 
uncle. 

Outwardly callous to all tenderness, ready to solve 
every petty and major annoyance with a sharp “Damn!”’, 
glorying in his domestic autocracy yet losing every battle 
to his wife and children, he really does not represent a 
universal type or even a full portrait of a vanished Ameri- 
can type, but a sort of dream type of certain elderly 
males that younger folk like to build up when con- 
templating their more vociferous seniors. It makes for 
better conversation at family gatherings and serves as an 
inexhaustible source for letter-writing, as all dreams do. 

Life With Father thus has small sociological significance, 
which does not make it inferior, any more than the same 
lack makes Hamlet or Candida inferior. To at least one 
observer it comes across the footlights better than it read. 
Whole pages become transformed into appealing bits of 
business, and paragraphs of none too successful descrip- 
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tion get distilled into well directed smiles. Mr. Howard 
Lindsay and Miss Dorothy Stickney play Father and 
Mother superbly, and indeed one finds nothing to com- 
plain of in the other characterizations, or in the staging 
and costuming. The ermine trade has taken the play to 
its heart, but those more closely related to the forebears 
of Abraham Lincoln will also find much pleasure in it. 


SmwneyY Kincsiey’s The World We Make, based upon 
Millen Brand’s novel, ‘““The Outward Room,” attempts 
to probe a few miles deeper into the human soul than 
Life With Father, but unfortunately it succeeds only 
moderately. The tale has to do with a young girl, be- 
come mentally unbalanced since the death of her 
brother, and who finally achieves liberation from her 
pathology by finding love in the arms of a man who 
sinks into despair when his own brother dies, and whom 
she pulls back into the normal world with her tender 
understanding and limitless affection. 

A story of this nature may be placed in a cellar or in a 
palace, for its problem depends only very little upon 
environment. Mr. Kingsley places it in a cellar, so to 
speak, with the apparent belief that he can tell it better in 
such a locale, but before the play has gone into the third 
scene one feels that the locale has got the better of the 
human problem, which almost gets lost in the settings 
and the gabble they naturally call forth. Scene I, Act I 
shows probably the most elaborate 'aundry ever put on 
the stage, steaming and noisy — and engulfing the girl 
and the ailment plaguing her. The next seven scenes take 
place in a shabby tenement, which, alas, always gets in 
the way of the central theme and the central character. 

Even the proletarian background, which swallows the 
play, has grave deficiencies of delineation. Mr. Kingsley 
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may have had first-hand contact with the proletariat, 
but he still writes about it from above, as a life sub- 
scriber to Spur magazine would describe a group of East 
Side urchins playing in the park. His Dead End showed 
the same condescension and lack of insight. The story 
there had considerable slickness, but that did not hide 
its pulp character. 

Similarly with the story of Virginia and John in The 
World We Make. The “earthy” talk and happenings in 
their flat seem designed to bring forth tears and sighs, but 
they have little relation to actual proletarian life. Down- 
town, as uptown, girls do not run to neighbors to boast of 
their pregnancy, men do not suddenly become mush in 
public when offered a job after two years of unemploy- 
ment, women in love with their husbands do not habitu- 
ally insult them before others, and a decent man, even 
after having just returned from viewing the corpse of his 
brother, doesn’t throw back at his sweetheart the cup of 
coffee she has offered him in the endeavor to make it 
easier for him. 

Such things create a lot of “action” on the stage, some- 
times pleasant to watch for the moment, as when Margo, 
who plays the part of Virginia, does the acting. But they 
smell more of invention than of honest observation. 
Falseness, even about the miseries of the lowly, always 
pays the same penalty: it fails to convince. 


The Time of Your Life, Mr. William Saroyan’s new play, 
presents even more serious doubts than his first, My 
Heart’s in the Highlands. A series of sketches of the goings- 
on in a San Francisco saloon, its thin story has to do with 
a wealthy patron, a chronic dipsomaniac, who hands out 
largesse to nearly all and sundry, and who finally rescues 
a prostitute by throwing her into the arms of a somewhat 
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thick-witted protégé of his. All the characters spring out 
of ancient vaudeville programs — the phony cowboy 
who talks big and mooches drinks, the newsboy who 
thinks he can sing, the big-hearted cop, the society 
couple come to see life in the raw, the young man in love 
who calls up another girl by mistake and tries to date her 
up but lies out of it when she shows up with all her ugli- 
ness, the omniscient bartender, and so on. 

These skits appear on the stage almost precisely as they 
appeared fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five years ago, with 
not a breath of freshness added. The prostitute-rich man 
episode forms one of the most embarrassingly callow 
pieces of drama to have reached Broadway in decades. 
Poor Mr. Saroyan seems to harbor the opinion that all 
prostitutes carry great dreams deep within them, and 
that a little kindness from a stranger immediately brings 
those dreams out. 

The whole script oozes cheapness. Eddie Dowling does 
his best by the dipsomaniac, but five minutes after the 
curtain rises, his character collapses in the tedious lines, 
and thereafter the entire evening mounts in boredom. 
Toward the end, when the ineptly cast Julie Haydon, 
who plays the prostitute, starts to climb over Mr. 
Saroyan’s extraordinarily undistinguished writing, the 
play almost shrieks for a doctor to save it. 


ONE HOPES SAMUEL RAPHAELSON, author of Skylark, fully 
appreciates what Miss Gertrude Lawrence does for him 
every night between 8:45 and 11 at the Morosco. She 
rescues a play that otherwise would have no claim to at- 
tention. A slicky of a story — the old one about the ad- 
vertising man who loves his profession better than his 
wife, loses his wife, and then wins her back by loving her 
more than his work, or something like that —, its artistic 
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fraud shines fully long before the first act has reached its 
“problem.” Miss Lawrence, of course, cannot lend it 
honesty or competence, but she runs about so pleasingly 
and speaks her unfortunate lines so quietly that one 
barely listens to what she says and spends the rest of the 
evening watching her. So few women — on the stage or 
elsewhere — know how to walk and to speak gracefully 
that beholding and hearing Miss Lawrence give rare 
pleasure. 


See My Lawyer, by Richard Maibaum and Harry Clork, 
in essence differs little from such other Abbott shows as 
Boy Meets Girl, Three Men on a Horse, and Brother Rat. The 
latter, all Grade B plays, had little to say, but they 
moved swiftly and held together tightly, and thus did not 
overburden an evening. Mere swiftness and tightness, 
however, can become very. dull, and that fate has be- 
fallen See My Lawyer. Messrs. Maibaum and Clork have 
had to pay the price of Mr. Abbott’s previous successes. 
The story? It’s about an impecunious attorney who al- 
most loses his girl in his chase for money, via a wealthy 
but demented client, and in the end wins her back — 
after he has learned how much he really loves her, of 
course. Milton Berle gives a good performance as the 
lawyer, and Mary Rolfe gives an even better performance 
as his girl. 


The Straw Hat Revue has many good sketches, especially 
“The Roving Reporter,” which in five minutes tells more 
of the cold, harsh beauty of life in lower-middle class 
America than Mr. Kingsley’s play does in a whole eve- 
ning. A woman, a plant in the audience, replies to the 
Roving Reporter’s questions. She reveals her dream to 
dance before the public sometimes and does a few pa- 
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thetic steps. Then she boasts about her family and the 
little fur piece about her neck — the fur piece she had 
been saving for these many years, how well it looks on 
her, how genuine it is, and how good she now feels. 


THE 1939 EDITION OF George White’s Scandals on the whole 
fails to satisfy, perhaps because such things have become 
pretty commonplace by now, thanks to radio dramas. 
Ann Miller, apparently a newcomer to Broadway, does 
very well with her dances and rests easily on the eyes. 
Ella Logan, the chief dancer and singer of the evening, 
probably needs to take a few more vocal lessons. The 
female rasp doesn’t please as much as it did a decade ago. 


LEONARD SILLMAN did an unwitting disservice to the 
memory of the late Sidney Howard by reviving They 
Knew What They Wanted, which received the Pulitzer 
Prize fifteen years ago. Hailed as a monumental Ameri- 
can play in 1924, it now seems like a precocious trifle. 
The very capable June Walker did wonders with the 
shadowy character of Amy. 


CHARLES ANGOFF 





























BOOKS: 


A History of American Liberalism 


CrusADERS For AMERICAN LIBERALISM. By Louis Filler. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 422 pages. $3.50. 


R. FILLER HERE OFFERS the first comprehensive 
M study of American liberalism during the past forty 
years. He has brought together much information in 
out-of-the-way sources, shedding light, not only on such 
major figures as Lincoln Steffens, Upton Sinclair, and 
Charles Edward Russell, but also on such lesser figures as 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, John Brisben Walker, and Isaac 
Kahn Friedman. The chapters on the liberal journalists 
of those days deserve special commendation. 

The book, unfortunately, suffers from wobbly writing, 
and its scholarship on several minor points can be chal- 
lenged. Muckraking did not come “suddenly” upon the 
American scene. Emerson, Thoreau, Wendell Phillips, 
and even the Rev. John Wise, in Colonial times, prac- 
ticed muckraking in their own ways. And to dismiss the 
four decades of reformist labors of Senator George W. 
Norris in a few lines, makes little sense and brings into 
question Mr. Filler’s knowledge of his subject. 

His general attitude, however, seems sound enough. 
The muckrakers, he points out, gave America a tre- 
mendous push forward. They unearthed corruption in 
the cities, made public the squalor of the stockyards, 
brought the Federal, state, and local governments nearer 
to the people, achieved improvements in housing and 
made the future solution of the problem easier, and 
fought child labor, food adulteration, the medievalism of 
prisons, crookedness in the insurance business, and the 
monopoly of the transportation companies. Thus they 
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prepared the way for the mild reforms of President Wil- 
son’s New Freedom and the far greater ones of President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

Further, they always stressed the importance of the in- 
dividual, never succumbing to the aberration that the 
state has superior rights. When the Russian Bolshevik 
delirium hit these shores, most of the old muckrakers 
refused to be taken in, because they looked upon it as a 
menace to the American principles of political liberty 
and economic self-determination. It took their successors 
twenty years—and the colossal fraud of the Nazi- 
Soviet pact — to learn the same lesson. 

The muckrakers “undoubtedly .. . fell short of 
completing their work. They retreated in the face of 
organized business’ attacks, and they broke down com- 
pletely in their first experience with international 
affairs. But before that happened, they succeeded in 
uniting the country. America, in 1900, had not been a 
union. The cultural spadework of the muckrakers syn- 
thesized it as surely as did the actual spadework of 
transcontinental highways.” 

CHARLES ANGOFF 


A Poet Views the WPA 


You Get Wuat You Ask For. By Norman Macleod. New York: 
Harrison-Hilton Books. 1939. 284 pages. $2.50. 


THIs FIRST PUBLISHED novel by a poet of distinction is, as 
one might expect, written out of an odd assortment of 
poetry and pain, with a deep feeling for both. The 
strange thing is that there should be less poetry in the 
central theme of Gordon Graham, poet, seeking regener- 
ation, than in the subsidiary theme of Frank Klaber, 
candy salesman, sodden with frustration. 
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Mr. Macleod shows the artist struggling with nice 
understanding but little strength against those forces 
which have overcome many sturdier workers in less 
difficult fields during the past ten years. But he does not 
confine his exposition to the immediate aura of the cen- 
tral character. He travels from the more eccentric en- 
virons of the Greenwich Village literati, to the day-to- 
day lower-middle-class existence of the Klabers, to the 
establishment, workings and disappointments of the 
Federal Writers’ Projects, WPA, to Sonja, the girl who 
has faith in him and whom he marries. 

The WPA, within which Gordon Graham helped 
shout into being a division of writers, became merely a 
temporary financial help. In all other ways the result was 
demoralization. Inter-project politics, off-the-project 
politics, inefficiency, alcohol, personal jealousies all added 
to the unhealthy atmosphere. 

It was particularly bad for the thin-skinned, and Gor- 
don sank into it, then away from it, but always going 
down. 

Sonja was climbing the heavy-laden hallways of Har- 
lem as a WPA investigator and she sickened under the 
rigors of the unfair job. Her husband simply drank now, 
and Sonja wavered. It didn’t seem as though Gordon 
could ever again find enough self-control to achieve his 
promise as a writer, or even as a livable-with companion. 

But then Sonja met Doctor Heinrich who offered hope 
and the long climb out began. 

In the meantime the “Village” dipsomaniacs try to 
stay sober long enough to collect an inheritance. The 
Klabers continue their futile efforts to live pied 
and establish a normal home-life. 

Mr. Macleod has painted the Federal Writers’ 
Project in unflattering tones but in such a way that the 
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onus rests, as it should, on the narrow shoulders of in- 
dividual self-seeking. The chicanery is something apart 
from the end to be served by and the continued need for 
the project. 

While not a particularly pleasant book You Get What 
You Ask For is of definite moral and literary value. It 
makes quick and absorbing reading and should be on the 
list of all who are interested, pro or con, in the Federal 
Art Projects and in the lives of sensitive people. 

Mr. Macleod writes well with a fluid style only occa- 
sionally interrupted as the poet jostles the novelist unex- 


pectedly. 
Vince HALL 


America Faces Soutu. By T. R. Ybarra. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1939. 321 pages. $3.00. 


Puerto Rico AND THE VIRGIN IsLANDs. By Daisy Reck. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart. 1939. 241 pages. $2.50. 


It is a common complaint made by the more sensitive of our in- 
tellectual patriots that British writers have a sad habit of visiting 
these United States for a brief, and generally lucrative, holiday, and 
then returning to their native shores to write exhaustive and highly 
critical books on America and Americans. Understandably enough, 
we object to the habit. Yet it is a trait that, not admiring in others, 
too many of our own writers have taken on. 

No less than forty-seven books dealing with the countries south of 
us have passed over this reviewer’s desk in the past three months. To 
say that nine-tenths of them were bad would be an understatement. 
A typical example is Miss Reck’s magnum opus, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands. It reads like a combination guide book, child’s history, 
and a shopping column written by Lucius Beebe. It blushes when the 
Virgin Islands are mentioned, and makes a pun. . . . 

It is something more than a relief, therefore, when a competently- 
done work such as Mr. Ybarra’s appears. Here is an author who not 
only knows his subject, but understands it as well. Graphically, Mr. 
Ybarra presents the background and present political and economic 
condition of each of the twenty republics south of us; he analyzes not 
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only the problems of these countries, but the problems the United 
States must somehow solve in future dealings with them. This is no 
colorful travel brochure, no 1940 imitation of the Richard Harding 
Davis-O. Henry school. Rather it is a factual and much needed sur- 
vey that probes beneath the surface, uncovering much that Ameri- 
cans have heretofore ignored or misunderstood. If our future rela- 
tions with our southern neighbors are important, it is clear that we 
must acquire a better knowledge of those with whom we are to deal. 
America Faces South is an excellent guide to that knowledge. 


Worps THAT Won THE War. By James R. Mock and Cedric Larson. 
Princeton University Press. 1939. 372 pages with index. $3.75. 


Here, in the light of another European war, is a particularly timely 
book for sober and thoughtful Americans. There have been reports 
and surveys aplenty on what the last World War cost the United 
States in blood and money. Blame for that war has been placed on as 
many heads as blame for this current horror. To what cause and pur- 
pose America eventually intervened is still a subject of acrimonious 
debate. 

Here, however, is a detailed account of how the American mass 
mind, once our neutrality was ended, was swept into a fanatic, fight- 
ing mood. Here is the first extensive study of the cynical workings of 
the Creel Committee. Three-quarters of the records of the Commit- 
tee of Public Information were mysteriously destroyed, but from the 
remaining fourth authors Mock and Larson have painstakingly 
compiled a devastating record of the liberties taken with the mind of 
man in wartime. 

For the Committee of Public Information — denials to the con- 
trary — was in actuality a government agency for censorship and 
propaganda. And in those fields its powers were almost without 
limit. Regimentation of newspapers and magazines was but an ele- 
mentary phase, in an astoundingly short time the power of the CPI 
touched and tainted every aspect of American life. In universities 
scholars and professors were engaged in rewriting German history to 
breed a synthetic hate. From their pulpits men of God described in 
obscene detail the “‘rape”’ of Belgium, and beat the drums of war. 

Soon the motion picture industry, under the direction of the CPI, 
was turning out propaganda films. At its first showing, The Kaiser, 
The Beast of Berlin, jammed traffic on Broadway. The radio was not 
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perfected twenty-five years ago, but in its place the Creel Committee 
organized a vast group of four-minute men who swept through the 
country, selling Liberty Bonds, selling hate, selling war-lust. They 
spoke not only in theatres and schools, but in churches, synagogues, 
Sunday schools, lumber camps, lodges, labor unions, social clubs, 
and even gatherings of Indian tribes. In New York City alone, 1,600 
speakers addressed 500,000 people each week — in English, Yid- 
dish, or Italian. 

That was nearly a quarter of a century ago, but the history of that 
period is repeating itself, and not in Europe alone. The Beast of Ber- 
lin has been brought up to date, and is once again being shown in 
the nation’s movie houses. Here and there churches re-echo to the 
old hymn of hate. In books and magazines, various economists are 
proving with facile figures that neutrality is more “expensive” to a 
nation’s economy than war. True, there is no official Committee of 
Public Information in operation today. But the machinery of the CPI 
has not been allowed to fall into disuse. It is ready and waiting. 
Words That Won the War should be required reading during the in- 
terim. 


From Nazi Sources. By Dr. Fritz Sternberg. New York: Alliance Book 
Corp. 1939. 208 pages. $1.75. 


Here is one of the more important books for those interested in 
current European affairs. The actual internal condition of Germany 
— industrially, economically, and agriculturally — has long been 
a subject for debate in numerous books and magazine articles, 
today it is a more vital subject than ever before. Using official Nazi 
statistics and reports as his source material, Dr. Sternberg presents a 
bleak picture of Germany’s actual condition at the outbreak of the 
present war. True enough, both industrially and economically, 
Germany was prepared for war, but industry and economics both 
need supplies to function properly. Just which of those supplies are 
lacking, and how serious that lack is, Dr. Sternberg details concisely 
and objectively, using Germany’s state at the start of the first World 
War for purposes of comparison. Germany has but two-thirds of the 
man-power available for war service that it had in 1914. It lacks gold 
reserves and credit in foreign countries. The nation as a whole is 
badly undernourished; food-cards are being used at the outbreak 
of a war rather than at the end. Essential raw materials are lacking, 
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particularly iron ore and oil, both important necessities in modern 
warfare. 

Few if any of these materials, Dr. Sternberg believes, will be sup- 
plied by Russia. While the Soviets’ industrial and agricultural poten- 
tialities are vast, they are as yet undeveloped. There is no ready 
surplus awaiting Hitler’s hand. 

It should be remembered that this book was compiled before the 
outbreak of the war. An Hungarian adaption was suppressed, at 
Germany’s instigation, as early as last August. Neither wishful think- 
ing nor British propaganda, the book is well worth study. 


My Lire. The Autobiography of Havelock Ellis. Boston: The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1939. 647 pages. $3.75. 


They who seek inside information about Ellis’s books will find very 
little here, but they who seek to get close to the complex of dreams, 
fears, hopes, agonies, bewilderments of one of the gentlest, most 
charitable, and most useful men of the last hundred years will dis- 
cover in this volume an unfailing source of genuine inspiration and a 
vast reservoir of beauty. Mr. Ellis knew almost from the beginning 
what he wanted to do, and he did it all his life without haste yet 
without rest. His work was his play, and his play was his work. He 
says: “I can only play. What would be called work was for me simply 
the atmosphere in which I lived, and there is nothing to say about 
it because it was omnipresent.” His great Studies in the Pyschology of 
Sex gave him “‘a deep, calm joy,” because he had done something he 
alone could do. His motive in the writing of it was that he “always 
instinctively desired to spiritualize the things that have been counted 
low and material, if not disgusting; and where others have seen all 
things secular, I have seen all things sacred.” His relationship with 
his wife forms the major subject of his autobiography, because love 
formed the major subject of his life. Before they were married long, 
he discovered that she was a Lesbian, but his love — as distinguished 
from passion — for her increased rather than decreased. ““What I 
experienced with this woman —lI feel now many years after her 
death — was life. She was the instrument that brought out all those 
tones which the older I grow I feel to be of the very essence of life, 
tones of joy sometimes, but oftener of anguish, not happiness.” Few 
love stories of modern times equal in beauty that concerning Ellis 
and his wife. 
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Booxs THat CHANGED Our Minos. Edited by Malcolm Cowley & 
Bernard Smith. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1939. 285 pages. 
$2.50. 

Twelve writers discuss twelve books of the past forty years which 
they think influenced modern thought. The writers include Charles 
A. Beard, Max Lerner, Louis Kronenberger, Rexford Tugwell, 
Lewis Mumford, and Paul Radin, and the books include Freud’s 
The Interpretation of Dreams, The Education of Henry Adams, Turner’s 
The Frontier in American History, Dewey’s Studies in Logical Theory, 
Lenin’s The State and Revolution, and Parrington’s Main Currents in 
American Thought. All the books mentioned, needless to say, are 
worth reading, but whether many of them really influenced our 
times is questionable. Most of them only influenced small cliques of 
literati and smaller cliques of professors. Besides, most of the authors 
who discuss these books have amazingly little to say about them that 
is fresh. The contributions by the editors are perhaps the feeblest in 
the volume. Mr. Cowley who supplies the foreword and the after- 
word stutters along to no end, and Mr. Smith’s essay on Parrington’s 
work forms one of the most ignorant, opinionated, and sloppily 
written discussions of him that has yet appeared in print. Mr. Smith 
writes like a pompous little instructor in a Southern university. The 
two best essays are by Dr. Beard on Turner and Mr. Kronenberger 
on Henry Adams. But Dr. Beard only repeats what he said about 
Turner many times before, and Mr. Kronenberger’s paper — the 
only one that has literary grace — proves that the book he discusses, 
The Fducation of Henry Adams, has had almost no influence on anybody 
at any time. 


Marxism: An Autopsy. By Henry Bamford Parkes. Boston: The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 1939. 300 pages. $3.00. 


A severe criticism of Communist ideology and especially of the 
practices of the Russian Communist Party, not only under Stalin 
but also under Lenin. On the whole, Dr. Parkes thinks that the Com- 
munist idea has shown itself to be basically false, and among the 
Soviets has proven itself a hindrance te human happiness, far in- 
ferior as an instrument of progress than Western democracy. Whether 
one agrees with Dr. Parkes or disagrees, one must admit that he 
presents his case with considerable cogency, even though his prose 
style leaves much to be desired. 
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America’s House or Lorps. By Harold L. Ickes. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1939. 214 pages. $1.50. 


The thesis of Mr. Ickes, Mr. Roosevelt’s Secretary of the Interior, 
follows: “In my credo with reference to our newspapers is embedded 
the sincere belief that if editorial direction were left to editors and 
reporiers there would be little occasion for criticism. With rare ex- 
ceptions the attitude of that newspaper is unsocial whose publisher 
belongs to the moneyed class and whose primary objective is to 
make money.” He goes at the press with his well-known sarcasm and 
satire, and makes full hits more often than he misses. Though there 
is not much new in the book, at least to newspaper men and honest 
sociologists, it will probably have a salutary influence among the 
general public. 


Workers On Re ier. By Grace Adams. New York: Yale University 
Press. 1939. 344 pages. $3.00. 


The author, a psychologist, has taken a highly controversial sub- 
ject, and has dealt with it both objectively and skilfully. Already, too 
many millions of strongly partisan words have been written about the 
success or failure of the WPA. Miss Adams, however, has brought a 
refreshing impartiality to bear on the subject; by means of case his- 
tories she presents the advantages and disadvantages, in terms of 
human values, of the various Federal projects. More important, the 
book is a much needed reminder of the impetus responsible for the 
WPA and the creation of “made work” that during the past four 
years has furnished employment for some three million men and 
women. For the WPA was not an “‘economic experiment.” Prima- 
rily, it was an attempt to keep decency and self-respect alive. It has 
been called a paternalistic gesture. Possibly it was. It may yet be too 
Utopian to suppose that a Government can protect its people with 
jobs in time of peace, as well as with arms in time of war. 

Yet an attempt was made, and it is of this attempt that Miss Adams 
writes. Wisely, she avoids both the economic and political ap- 
proaches, concentrating instead on a cross-section of lives vitally 
affected by the WPA. She writes with sympathy and understanding; 
not only does she give a clear picture of the intricacies of the WPA, 
but she presents as well a half dozen skilfully done portraits of work- 
ers on relief — the good, the bad, the indifferent. 
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Gist or Art. By John Sloan. New York: The American Artist’s Group. 
1939. 346 pages. $3.75. 


Mr. Sloan has here written an unusually interesting autobiog- 
raphy. A large part of the volume is made up of reproductions of his 
work from the very beginning, together with his own comments 
upon it in the light of his future development and in the light of other 
artists’ works. The honesty of the author throughout is apparent. 
He also has much to say about art under totalitarian — whether 
Fascist or Communist — and democratic governments. He thinks 
that real art is impossible in totalitarian states, but “in this relatively 
democratic country today, I feel that, since we can talk about things 
freely, we can go on painting any kind of subject matter we like.” 


Forces in AMERICAN CriricisM. By Bernard Smith. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 1939. 401 pages. $3.00. 


Mr. Smith’s attempt to chronicle and appraise the critical forces in 
American literary history, unfortunately, serves no purpose save to 
make public his own ineptness for the job. His knowledge of the sub- 
ject leaves very much to be desired, he writes a gross and tortured 


English, and such opinions as he has either make no sense or are of 
dogmatism all compounded. He says that certain of the Colonial 
writers are “literally painful to read today,” which remark offers a 
fair picture of the critical cast of his mind. 
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